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For the New-Yorker. 


KORNER’S SISTER. 
BY MRS. F. J. EAMES. 


Close beside the grave of the Poet is that of his only sister, who 
died of grief for his loss, surviving him only long enough to sketch 
his portrait and burial-place. Her last wish was to be laid near him. 


‘Forget not the faithful dead.’ 
Lovety and gentle girl! 
In the spring morning of thy beauty dying— 
Dust on each sunny curl, 
And on thy brow the grave’s deep shadows lying. 
Thine is a lowly bed; 
But the green oak whose spreading bough hangs 6’er thee 
Shelters the Brother’s head, 
Who went unto his rest a little while before thee. 
A perfect love was thine, 
Sweet Sister !—thou hadat made no other 
Idol for thy soul’s shrine 
Than him, thy friend and guide, end only Brother. 
And not for Lyre and Sword— 
His proud, resplendant gifts of fame and glory— 
Oh! not for these adored 
Was he, whose praise thou read’st in song and stery : 
But ’t was his presence threw 
O’er all thy life a deep delight and blessing ; 
And with thy growth it grew, 
Strength’ning each thought of thy young heart’s possessing. 
Amid each dear home-scene 
That thou and he from childhood trod together, 
’ Thou hadst his arm to lean 
Upon, through every change of dark or sunny weather! 


And when he passed from Earth, 
The rese from thy soft cheek and bright lip faded ; 
Gloom was on hall and hearth— 
A deep void in thy soul, by Sorrow overshaded. 
Joy had gene forth with him; 
The green Earth lost its spell, and the blue Heaven 
Unto thine eye grew dim, 
And thou didst pray for death, as for a rich boon given! 
Tt came !—and joy to know, 
That from his resting-place thine none should sever ; 
And, blessing God, didst go 
Wh re in his presence thou shouldst dwell for ever! 
Thou didst but stay to trace 
The imaged likeness of the dear departed— 
To sketch his burial-place, 
Then die, oh Si~t-1 fond and faithful-hearted! 
Eames Place, Oct , 1840. 





For The New-Yorker. 


THE TEXIAN SENATOR. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I ware self-conceit, but | wish the young t> know how to 
make use of their talents; and I do n’t believe, in this favored 
land of Texas, they can find a better example than my own. 
As I said before, I hate self conceit; but I owe it to my con- 
stituents to show them how wisely they acted ia making me 
their Senator, and the king of seciety—no, that is not what 
that confounded Judge Ross called me—the “social and po- 
litizal autocrat” of this country—that ’s it; French or Latin, 
likely; but I am a true and sound patriot—I borrow nothing 
from England: when I want a long word, I look for it ina 
teal American Webster’s Dictionary. Well, then, I am an 
autocrat; and now I will go on to show that it is all right. 
Some people are born to float, like bad eggs; their natural 
place is on the top of the water. 

From a child, I was always just—to myself; and justice is 





a virtue. I was prudent, too; and every body owns prudence 
is respectable. Well, then, like a virtuous and respectable 
boy as I was, I took care never to lose in a bargain. I tra- 
ded with other boys until I got all their tops and marbles, and 
them generally in debt to me besides in the way of boot, and 
then I left them. I was teo generous te follow up my ad- 
vantage. 
When I was older, my active, enterprising character ena- 
bled me to get a faro table, with which I traveled to complete 
my education, and benefit my fellow beings. Many a prac- 
tical lesson on the uccertainty of human affairs (I say it with- 
out ostentation or vanity) have I given to the thoughtless 
young men whe bet on that table. It is true, they were often 
ungrateful, but nothing discouraged me ; I persevered in well 
doing. If, as sometimes happened, they foolishly grew_an- 
gry and wished to insult me, { heard and bore every fing 
with a mildness that, without boasting, few men are capable 
of. They could never make me fight; fighting is a sin, and I 
pique myself on my morals. True, if some saucy stripling 
went a little too far, and accused me of unfairness—as people 
will do sometimes—and if he had no one else to take cate of 
him, I might, quite paternally, give him some cause to recol 

lect the force of my admonitions. But this only happened to 
those too young to take proper care of themselves ; the older 
ones I looked upon as incorrigibly bad-tempered, and left 
them to themselves. I am sensible my forbearance in one or 
two cases of gross insult was -misunderstood ; but I have for- 
titude, and was content to ‘endure even unto stripes for con- 
science’ sake.’ 

My steady pursuit of good finally met with due reward. I 
had already made some money, and was debating in my mind 
whether to take a bar and billiard room in some city, and set- 
tle down. in quiet dignity, or accept an offer made me bya 
friend, of becoming a partner in the animated and roving pro- 
fession of Negro-trading. But J was not destined to shine in 
either line. A better speculation offered, and decided me to 
cut both. A young lady-had thirteen slaves, and wanted a 
husband. I am tender-heerted, to a fault: I felt for the situ- 
ation of the thirteen Negroes, and of the young lady; and 
scorning the meanness of inquiry into farther particulars, 
(there was no doubt of the ownership of the slaves,) I mar- 
ried her, off-hand. 

This was a fortunate hit. My wife was good-looking 
enough, and appeared very well for a country girl. She could 
read print as well as I could, and writing without much dif- 
ficulty ; and even wrete her name so it looked very decently 
at the bottom of a mortgage I once gave on the Negroes. 
She don’t have occasion to write more than her name, and 
that did look beautifully at the foot of the mortgage : ‘ Betsy 
Hodges,’ under my own name, and to a mortgage!: I felt 
like what I was—a man of property, with a lady of fortune 
for my wife. 

My wife’s relations soon hinted to me that Texas was a 
better field for me than Alabama; and so it was. I really 
believe that Texas was created expressly for me. It is a 
pleasant place to live in, and a capital spot for making money. 
I was a little disappointed in the people: I thought that 
every body there had run away from the States, and that the 
first thing they would do would be to elect me President. I 
had intended to decline if they offered to make me king, un- 
less they would pay all the expenses themselves. I spoke to 
my wife about it, but she said if they offered to make her 
king too, she would sell a nigger to pay the cost. However, 
they never offered any thing of the sort. In fact, before I 
learned how to mange the Texigns, I was hardly any body. 

There were other men there wh: owned slaves, as well as 
myself; and more than that, there were some that really felt 
above me, on the pretence of learning, and respectability, and 














soon. They treated me civilly, though, and were obliging 
enough ; but they would never be intimate; and my wife de- 
clared that a certain set of Indies always took care to talk 
about somethiag she could not understand, on purpose to 
mortify her. She told me one day, with tears in her eyes, 
that a lady, just to spite her, offered to lend her ary of Scott's 
works she liked “thongh she knows,” said my poor Betsy, 
“‘ that I hate the Scotts like poison, and want nothing of them ; 
I can buy what I want, without troubling a Scott for it.” 

This would never do. I came to Texas tc be the first man 
there, and had no mind to be disappointed. The question 
was, how to put down these people, who were pretending te 
despise me; and fortune, that a' ways favors the worthy, aided 
my efforts, to the utmost extent of my wishes. 

When I first went to Texas, like every body else, I bought 
up or laid out four or five towns. But, as in every thing, I 
like to beat other people, I thought I would have one with 
some inhabitants in it. I had a herd of cattle in one of my 
towns, (the rising seavort of Hortensia—within 20 miles of 
navigation—you may have a few lots at a bargain,) it is true, 
and it is to be made a city of as soon as I can get some one 
ta build a house there ; but then it is human inhabitants that 
[ like to outshine. The cattle never paid the least attention 
to my carriage; or, if they did, it was only to run away from 
it. As it was of no use then except to ride in, I was resolved 
to settle where it should be envied. I fixed upon the pretty 
town of Esperanza as the seat of my future greatness. It had 
already twenty-two houses and a half, beside some scattering 
fractions when I settled there. I bought up on credit one- 
fourth of the unoccupied lots, which was (subtracting one- 
fourth of said 224 houses) one complete quarter of the town, 
which was laid out on the plan of Philadelphia, only on a 
more splendid scale. We would have taken London, but 
London was too irregular. I then built the largest house in 
the town—it wanted furnishing, to be sure—but every room 
had a glass window, and the best room, two. After I had 
taken possession of my board palace, I offered my services as 
merchant, lawyer and legislator to my fellow-citizens. I gave 
the young men generally an invitation to dinner; young men 
have great influence ina new village; they have nothing to 
do but run abeut and gossip. As I expected, with good cheer 
came an amazing perception of my talents; as the Sherry 
disappeared, their conviction of my great information became 
stronger; and under the united influence of Champaign and 
Madeira, one of the company toasted my courage and patriot- 
ism. In short, they all left the house warm with wine and 
frierdship, and I took good care to keep up these kind feel- 
ings by repeated invitations. My table was at the service of 
all who could be of any use tome. The purest patriot, how- 
ever, must have his trials. There were a few families who 
kept aloof. I was at a loss how to act; it was no use to call 
them ‘low’—that nice convenient word—for they were as 
rich as myself, and made great pretensions to character. It 
was among these families that my wife was slighted too; she 
had not yet forgiven it. In fact, every time she happened to 
meet with one of those ladies, she was obliged to come home 
and whip a servant; fo she is a lady of very fine feelings, and 
had to take that course to relieve the agitation of her injured 
and sensitive mind. 

They affected to laugh at my trismph when it came; but I 
knew it galled them. It came round in this way: A ledy 
from a Western County with one hundred and seventeen in- 
habitants, whose husband had been elected Mayor of a city 
with three houses in it, came in the full blush of her new hon- 
ors to make my wife a visit at Esperanza. She sported the 
broadest and brightest ribbons ever seen this side of Africa ; 
but that was nothing to a watch, as large as a fnir-aized tea- 





cup, suspended by a chain as large as your finger; all, she 





declared, of real gold. My wife would have gone into hys- 
terics at being so eclipsed, had I not promised before the 
haughty ‘visitor that she should make a visit to the United 
States, and choose a watch for herself. “I will have a real 
gold one,” said my spirited Betsey, witha look and tone, that 
implied her opinion that the Mayoress of Huntingtonvilleburg, 
sported one that was not real gold. Tne Mayorese revenged 
herself by asking if we hed read in the Houston Telegraph sn 
account of the dinner given to her husband on the day of his 
election as Mayor. 

From that moment my wife teazed me to have Esperanza 
made a city that she might be Mayoress, and have a bali 
given in her honor. I liked the idea; it was such a chance 
to display my zeal for the public good. I called a meeting of 
the citizens of Esperenza. It was held in my store and cost 
upwards of four gallons of Monongahela whiskey; but 1 
grudge nothing that will benefit my fellow-citizens. After a 
few glasses apiece were taken, I made a speech and showed 
them how cruelly their interests had been neglected. I in- 
sinuated that certain persons had sold them and their city— 
that ought to be—to somebody or other, and that it was time 
the great and flourishing community of Esperanza should 
rouse fiom its lethargy and in a voice of thunder demand her 
just rights, her glorious privileges, of her remorseless tyrants. 
Yes, my countrymen, this infant wonder of the world—this 
matchless Esperanza, is destitute of all power. It can neither 
foster commerce nor create institutions—— “‘ Nor make paper 
money—nor a mayor,” added a clear and rather mocking 
voice, just as I had paused at the last word for breath and 
new ideas. This interruption was any thing but agreeable 
It came from my evil genius, Judge Ross. I was afraid he 
meant to take some part in the affair, and so rob me of the 
exclusive merit ; but he only looked on a moment, and witha 
low laugh, a significant look, and the words I have repeated, 
he left me a clear field. I carried every thing before me. 
Congress was astonished that twenty-two houses and some 
pieces had not been made a city of before, and the charter 
was granted without difficulty. I don’t know where they 
found the pattern to cut out a city government by; but I know 
this, that the one in use is so good, we all agreed to follow it 
exactly. But after all, I changed my plan about being made 
Mayor; I had an object in it. 

There was a Congressman to be elected—éhat was a more 
profitable office, and a eurer path to the Presidency—and, as J 
had made up my mind to be President any how, I thought it 
best to be magnanimous; se I gave all my influence, and a 
barrel of whiskey te secure the election of a very smart, use- 
ful young friend of mine—As the city would of course issue 
plenty of ‘ promises to pay’ I thought, and the young Mayor 
perfectly agreed with me—that beside his own profits in the 
matter, J was fairly entitled to reap some advantage from it. 
The great benefit, however, I derived from my young fiiend’s 
abilities was this: he was a fine scholar, (he taught school in 
the States) and he found out—what had puzzled us all to do—a 
long, hard, abusive name for that thorn in my side, Judge 
Ross and his friends. The Mayer called them the Aristocratic 
Party. It would be difficult to prove they were a party, as 


they never troubled themselves much about us, farther than to 


laugh at us; but as the Mayor observed, ‘‘ We want a party 
to be at the head of, and to unite our friends; we must pitch 
upon somebody or something to attack. All the material we 
have to work with at present are these people who did nothing 
for the honor and glory of Esparanza, but just looked on and 
laughed, with folded hands, while our exertions made her a 
city. Let us, therefore, denounce them as Aristocrats, axd 
enemies of the prosperity of our glorious city.” I did not 
fail to act on this hint. [ made speeches and gave dinners ; 
in a week Judge Ross and his friends were set down—no one 
exactly could say why—as traitors, t 
short. He had been thought of as Congressman ; no one now 
dared name it. Anether man was nominated, at the same 
time I was, for the responsible post. My antagonist was a 


ibals in 





man of the world, but happily for me, he was an aristocrat; 
that word was a sinking weight in our intelligent city of Es 
peranza. My wife, at one of our electioneering dinners, was 
asked what an aristocrat was. The question was put by an 
Alderman’s lady. My Betsey explained to her that it was a 
p2rson who calied Esperanza a village, and would’nt dance 
in a frock coat. The Alderman’s lady said nothing ; but her 
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looks clearly showed her abhorrence and contempt of such 
principles. Since then she refuses to recognize any of the 
set as an acquaintance. ‘ 

I gained my election by a few votes, it was so hardly con- 
tested. My rival began to be very attentive to the ladies. I 
saw my danger: I went to every house and inquired very af- 
fectionately after the children, and my prospects brightened. 
One day my riva! was seen escorting bome the ugliest woman 
in the village, and carrying, with the most intensely affection- 
ate care, her more ugly child, and they darkened again. The 
next day I spent walking round with two children, one on 
each hand, and my wife wore out ker carriage-wheels in tak. 
ing out children of all classes, ‘she was sure a little ride would 
do the sweet things so much good ;’ and was so fond and 
attentive, that it was imposssible for their papas not to vote 
for me. I wonder that my rival got a single vote, for he went 
to the country, instead of making speeches. He never called 
a meeting or gave a glass of whiskey.—J sent a barrel to 
every grog-shop, and called the people to discuss it and my 
merits together, and they seemed to do justice to both; yet 
after all I was barely elected. This ingratitude and the cost 
of the election almest broke my heart. I commanded my 
feelings, however, sufficiently to play my part at a dinner that 
was given in honor of my success. I furnished the wine, and 
a little money beside, and it was really a neat affeir. A little 
mistake of our Mayor, however, was seized on by that eternal 
8 , Judge Ress, to make a lavgh at our expense. The 
Mayor took a glass too much before dinner, and when he came 
to give the toasts he had cut out of an old newspaper for the 
occasion, he forgot to make the necessary changes, and all the 
company had drank to me as ‘our honored fellow-citizen, the 
President of the Unit-d States,’ ard some others of the like 
nature, before we noticed the mistake. That was, however, 
but a trifling drawback to my pleasure. As to my wife, her 
satisfaction is complete. She has some cards printed to use 
at the seat of government; they are splendid—‘ Hon. Mrs. 
Hodges’ on a card, about the size of those you play with, with 
a wreath of gilt flowers around the name—it looks well, I as- 
sure you. She was in doubt whether she would say ‘ Mrs. 
Congressman Hodges,’ but upon the whole preferred the 
other ; it did n’t look so vain, and Betsey is not vain, consid- 


As I said before, merit is always rewarded. I am now a 
Member of Congress in this young Republic; 1 think I shall 
make something more than my pay out of it, beside being soon 
President, or Vice Pretident a: least. When I am, I will let 
you know, &c. &. Yours, A. Hopees. 





* For the New-Yorker. 
THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 
[Translated from the German of Herder by Ernst yon Schweigu.)} 


Wuew Jacob was returning from the holy place in which 
God had once revealed himself to him, where in his youth he 
saw Heaven open, his heart was full of joy ; tor Jehovah had 
established his covenant of friendship with hii. 

But soon a bitter grief fell upon him. The beloved of his 
youth, Rachel, died in giving birth to her second son; and 
when her soul was departing, and she saw that she must die, 
she kissed the child, and with her last breath named him 
‘ Benoni, the Child ef Sorrow.’ 

And when she appeared before the Eternal, she said, weep 
ing, “ Grant me, O Father, the first petition which I make 
here at thy throne. Su:ill let me sometimes see mine own 
from whom thou hast severed me, that I may assuage their 
sorrow and wipe away their tears.” 

“ Three times,” said Jehovah, “ shall thy desire be fulfilled 
to see thy children upon earth, but thou canst not relieve 
them.” 

She went down to earth for the first time, and found the 
aged Jacob mourning for both her sons. The bloody coat of 
Joseph lay near him. “ My grey hairs,” he cried, “ will be 
brought down to the grave in sorrow. Benoni, also, will be 
taken away from me.” 

Sighing, she again ascended to Heaven, and ere long her 
husband«and her sons, released from earth, came to dwell 
with her there, and related how happily all their sorrows had 
been turned to joys. 

She dried her tears, and, a long time after, went down to 





earth a second time. She found her descendants 

and driven like beasts of burden. All was laid bare ; even 
her grave was not spared. Shelingered for some time by that 
desolate tomb: the air was filled with her sighs, but she re. 
mained invisible. 

She descended to earth the third time. In Bethlehem the 
blood of innocent children was flowing; their mothers 
for them, and Rachel also wept upon her tomb—“ They 
no mere, they are no more.” ‘Long was that voice of si 
heard from her grave, mournfully lamenting, “ They are not,” 

And when she returned to her home in the skies, the Al 
Merciful said to her, ‘‘ Rest now, my daughter, and di 
thy heart no more with the serrows of thy children. The 
path of mortals leads early into valleys where only dirges ars 
heard; but lo! a turn in the valley, and lamentations are 
changed to hymns of praise. Trust thy children to me: 
are also my children; thy heart is not made to bear the dep 
tinies of the earth-born and assusge their sorrows.” 

The tender spirit of Rachel was satisfied, and from that 
time she remained in Paradise. Though she questioned the 
newly arrived concerning the course they had fulfilled on 
earth, she returned thither no more. Since then her sepul 
chre is silent, and Rachel rejoices with her children in eterna) 


rest. 





For the New-Yorker, 
AN AUTUMN LEAF....To Mrs. H. 


Tue Autumn bues are o’er us! —Shall I see 
No more across the hill thy footstep stray, 
Where the tall oak grows towering o’er the lea, 
To read the page of Nature while you may? 
Though Autumn tints are o’er the fair earth spread, 
I would the fallen leaves should rustle to thy tread ! 


For I have marked thee, when the Summer flower 
To the soft sense a witching fragrance threw, 
And the wild bough within the leafy bower 
Waved to the breeze that soft around it blew, 
Wandering among the scenes with raptured look, 
And eyes that drank the page from Nature’s opened book, 


And now the scene has faded, and the trees 
No more their livery of green unfold ; 
And the dark leaf that rustles to the breeze 
Glows with pale Autumn’s tinge of fading gold; 
All Nature shews the foot-prints of Decay; 
But wouldst thou not her bleom awhile should pass away! 


Lady! there is a snusic in the tone 
Even of the Autumn wind that sighs along: 
Go forth and gaze upon the faded zone; 
Go forth and listen to the-mournful song. 
Autumn to me has pleatures sad and sweet— 
For the enraptured hour of deep reflection meet. 


Go forth !—the fierce sun shines less brightly now; 
The fields glow with a deep, luxuriant green; 
And the dark cedar on the wild hill’s brow 
Grows darker still, with hues of light between: 
It is the season when the lovely earth 
Grows lovelier with decay ;—go to the lesson forth! 
Middletown, N. J., Oct., 1840. Henry Morroap. 





Sivpticity or Writina.—The endeavor to please by nov 
elty lesds men aside of simplicity and nature, and fills their 
wri-ings with affectation and conceit. It was thus the age of 
Claudius and Nero became so much inferier to that of Augus 
tus, in taste and genius; and perhaps there are, at present, 
symptoms of a like degeneracy of taste, in France, as well as 
in Englanc. There is something surprising in a blaze of wit 
and conceit; ordinary readers are mightily struck with it, and 
falsely imagine it 10 be the most difficult as well as the mest 
excellent way of writing. ‘Seneca abounds with pleasing 
faults,’ says Quinctilian, ‘ and for that reason is the more dar 
gerous, and the more apt to pervert the taste of the young and 
inconsiderate.’ Hume. 





PuiLosopHy 1n ArrLiction —‘ Yes, my dear sister, 
have indeei come to a house of mourning. My poor, 
William died on Saturday. I—l—i—never—shall—sutvité 
him. My heart—is—breaking. Do—you—think—black b 
comes me ?”’ Chicago Tribus 


Fain-HAIRED Ports.— Most of the eminent poets of tht 
_—— day, such as Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
ilson, and Moir, have fair hair; so had Sir Walter 
and so, to a considerable extent, had Lord Byron; hie ha 
being a light auburn. Frager’s Magazine. 
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SOLIMAN, THE JANIZARY. 


* With sabre shivered to the hilt, — 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt, 
Yet strained within the severed hand, 
Which quivered ) ound that faithless brand ; 
His turban far behind him rolled, 
And cleft in twain its firmest fold.” Byron, 
lam anold man. I have seen war, and [ have seen peace. 
I have seen sultans raised to the throne, and I have seen sul 
tans sent to the dungeon. Ail this I outlived, for all this I 
as the course of Nature. But I have seen the glory 
of the Mussulmans gone, and the empire at the mercy of the 
Frank. Is this to be endured 1—is this to be believed ? But 
Lam the last of the Janizaries. That is enowgh. Of this 
body, which, with all its faults, was the strength of the em- 
the beginning of its glory,.and the end of its dominion, 
— the last living man.—What more canI say? I am 
standing beside my grave. If 1 live, it is only until I shall 
have seen the last hour of Mahmoud! Then let the arrow 
come when it will, that turns Soliman Agi into dust and ashes. 
Alla il allah ! 

I was standing one evening on the edge of the Goldn 
Horn, near the spot where Bairactar made his last stand, and 
was blown up ;—may his bones never be covered! and was 
looking at the caiques of the Sultan as they passed from the 
seraglio to his new palace on the Asiatic shore. I hated the 
man, but the scene was calculated to soothe the mind. Iam 
no describer but he who cannot feel the beauty of Nature, 
cannot sufficiently hate him whe turns it into the tomb of em- 

What has Europe, or the world besides, to equal the 
scene that lies before the gaze of the Mussulman every day 
of his existence, from the shore of Constantinople ? Before me 
rese the range of the Asiatic hills, a scene of mountain mag- 
nificence ; whether in the storm or the calm, a throne of the 
thunder or a throne of the sunshine, in each alike a throne. 
At my feet lay the sea of Marmora, a sheet of glass, an im- 
mense lake of lapis lazuli, colored with every light and tinc 
ture of the richest sky of the world. Left and right, spread 
the enchanted gardens of the Bosphorus, and the bold shores 
of the Dardanelles, colored with the vapors of sunset, as if 
they were hung with draperies of cloth of gold. 

While I was lost in admiration of this noble spectacle, often 
as | had seen it before; I heard voices behind me. The times 
were troubled, and I instinctively laid my hand on my dagger. 
The movement produced only a low laugh; and [saw Achmet 
Ogleu and Hassan Tophni, two agas of the Janizaries, and 
my intimate friends. 

“ Ha, Soliman,” said Hassan; “‘ you might spare our honor 
the idea of our being assassins, for we might have settled that 
question with you half an hour ago. We have been looking 
at you fully that time, and wondering what you were doing 
with your eyes. It was plain that you saw nothing of us.” 

“ He was looking for the prophet’s paradise,”’ said Achmet; 
“and afcer a vision of the houries, it was only natural chat he 
sheuld not coniescend to human visages. But come, we have 
something to do to-night, and we want you to be with us.” 

“ Your purpose, colonels ?” 

“ The honor of the corps.” 

“ How is itimplicated ? Have any new insults been offered 
to-day? I saw the Sultan return from the mosque this sun- 
set, and cross the water. But he had the usual guard of our 


Oglou, a fierce and muscular figure, and with a mind like 
his figure, started, and half unsheathing h:s scimetar, cried— 
“ He isa slave of Mahmoud. Let us leave him.” 

I waved my scimetar sbove his head at the moment, and 
flung back the iraputation; but Hassan interposed. Ogtou 
was a Turcoman, and wild as one of kis own wild horses. 
Hassan Tophni was an Ionian, and graceful a3 one of the 
poplars of hisclime. This msde all the difference between 
buryisg our weapons in each other’s hearts, and fighting with 
them side by side as we did so soon. 

“The fact, friend Achmet,” said the peacemaker, “‘is, that 
Soliman Agi is a poet, and thinks more of sunsets than the 
seraglio. He hates Mahmoud; but he hates him not half so 
much for his treason against ths 'aws of the empire as against 
the shawls and turbans of the Moslems. He lives in the 
skies, while we walk on the ground; aad such as he is, for 
all this, we must have him with us.” 

“Show me,” I exclaimed, “just cause, and I shall show 
myself as ready to shed my blood in it, as if there were neither 
pen nor poem in the world.” ‘ 

“Look omthat spot where you stand this moment, and 
doubt, if you caa, the wrongs of the Janizaries, or iheir power 
to avenge them. Jn that fragment of a tomb lie the remains 
of our enemy ; the fragment of Bairacter—the rest was tossed 
tothe moon.” Ozlou proceeded gloomily, and in a tone of 
sallen triumph, as if he exulted in the remembrance : 

“Tt is exactly eigh-een years since that night; and it is still 
’s plain before me as if it were but yesterday. Bairactar, 

as a lion, had determined to destroy the whole corps 
of the Janizaries, and had the madness to tell his mind. ‘ I 
will make all their regiments,’ said he, ‘like that which was 
massacred for its mutiny agaiost Sultan Ochmaa, (the sixty- 
fifth Oda, of which, when its name was daily called on the 
Parade, a colonel daily answered ; ‘ Let the voice of that Oda 


From ‘Fries dship’s Offering,’ fer 1811. |} The vizier made the attempt; he brought his 8000 
ies had determined 
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new levies 
from Scutari. But the Janizaries otherwise. 
On the memorable 14th of November, we beat our drums, 
surrounded the seraglio, and set the chambers of the vizier 
on fire. I myself, young as I was, was among the foremost. 
I sent a carbine-load of bullets after him, as he from 
the casemznt into the gardens Whether [ wounded ‘him or 
not is now past telling. But f was close on when he rushed 
into Barut-hane, and closed the door. We then had him safe. 
We knew, what he did not, that it had been turned into our 
powder store the day before. We heard him barricading him- 
self within. We suffered him to go on. We demanded 
whether he would, or would not, swear fidelity to our corps. 
He answered by threatening to shave our beards, and behead 
our agas. There was nothing more to be done. We threw 
torches upon the roof, set the door on fire, and stood at a dis- 
tance with our muskets ready to bring down all who attempted 
to escape. We heard the howling of the vizier and bis friends 
as the fire began to reach them. It did not last long. A 
single explosion tore up the roof of the magazine, carrying 
the limbs and bodies of its garrison into the air. All that is 
left of the vizier is now at your fot. We then marched, with 
drums beating, to the barracks of the new levies; burned 
them, turned to cinders all who staid in them, and shot sli 
who attempted to come out. We had still four-and-twenty 
hours fighting in the streets to finish the work ; but we finished 
it; and with one-half of the city in a blaze, and the other half 
in our possession, brought the Sultan to his senses, and sent 
him the head of his insolent general, Cadi Pasha, te keep 
him in them.” 

“You will find no slackness in me,” was my answer. “ The 
empire first, the sultan after; the Janizaries first, then all 
mankind. What is tobe done? My Oda will march at the 
first beat of the drum. They are faithful, and { am true.” 

“ You were always brave. I remember yop well, when 


too, on the mountains of Armenia. 
together in the assault of those old walls, where a tyrant and 
a madman intends to dig the grave of the Janizaries.”” This 
was the speech of Hassan Tophni, my friend from boyhood, 
and, though of gen'le manners and of habits polished by long 
i. tercourse with the ambassadors and highest rank of Otto- 
mans, one of the boldest soldiers in the land of the prophets. 
I clasped his hand. 

The night had by this time fallen ; and the evening gun from 
the fleet, lying off the seraglio, interrupted our conversation 
To one already impressed, as [ was, with the coming fall of 
the empire, nothing could offer a stronger contrast to the idea 
than the scene round me. All was the magnificence, life, 
and activity of imperial power. The towers and walls of the 
seraglio gave the image of a strength defying decay. The 
sea was covered with boa:s from the fleet and the shore, rush- 
ing with the torches and lamps in theic prows; like huge ser- 
pents, with eyes of flame, floating only by their own impulse 
along the surface. The call of the Muezzins from the mina- 
rets, the songs of the peasants returning from the markets of 
the city to their homes on the Asiatic side, the cry of the num- 
berless boatmen, the sounds of the military bands from the 
barracks at Scuatari, even the hum of the great City itself, 
formed a mingling and vast harmony. I am not a man of 
tears, but a tear stole down. 

“* And is this all to be thrown away, for the caprices of one 
man?” was my involuntary thought. ‘“ Is the Moslem to be 
an exile or a slave? Is this the only alternative? Must this 
proudest of all the monumen's of imperial power be turned 
into a Russian or an Austrian dungeon, while our children 
row their galleys, or famish in the moustains of Turkestan?” 
Tophni saw the passion working withia me, and would have 
left me to my meditations ; but the rougher nature of his com- 
panion was not to be restrained. 

“ Join us or not, Colonel, as it may please you,” exclaimed 
Oglou sullenly ; “ but this I can tell you, that before a week 
is over, you may neither have a regiment, nor have a head on 
your shoulders. The Sultan is at this moment bringing troops 
from Albania and Asia to crush us. The council, within t 
last twenty-four hours, have debated on our extinction,—the 
traitors have carried it,—the whole divan is against us, with 
the exception of one or twe honest men, who have given us 
timely notice, to save our necks from the bowstring! And 
now, the only question is, whether we shall spring like the 
tiger on the hunters, or wait death in our den.’ 
“If [ must die, let m= die in hot blood,” was my answer. 
‘* When do we rise?” 

“ This night, at midaight.”’ 


“ Where 7” 

“ Under the wall of the Seven Towers.” 

“In arms?” 

“In arms.” We swore on our naked scimitars; and they 


hastily took their departure. = * eee 
There was one tought which recurred to me with painful 
embarrassment, when I was left alone. There was one be- 
ing at least, in the world to whom I owed full confidence, and 
whose fortunes must be deeply involved in my own. That 
one of course, was a woman, for the fidelity of man to man 
is of sterner order. She was of Constantinople, but the 
daughter of a Greek, a merchant, with whom circumstances 
had brought me into acquaintance. Agas of the Janizaries 





Perish. Let the name of that Oda be extinguished for ever.’) 


were once important as protectors, and the Greek was only 


















too happy in my condescending to take him under patron 
age. To cement the connexion, he had offered me his daugb- 
ter in marriage, before I had seen her. But all Moslems de 
not wish to be hated by their wives; and the mar who mar- 


ties a slave has not much chance of any thing better. So I 
refused the offer, though it might have put a large sum in my 
purse; for the merchant was rich, the husband of his 


only child was naturally to be his heir. Whether this refusal, 
rather rare, I own, among my cou , awoke the feelings 
of his daughter I knew not, but I know this; thet when I 
saw her afterwards, I scarcely could make up my mind whe- 
ther to rejoice, or regret, that I had rejected her. Olympias 
Calani was by far the most beautiful creature that I had ever 
seen: her countenance noble, and not nobler than her mind; 
her heart upon her lip, and her soul in her glance. The world 
may have others, her equals, but I have never met with them 

and till I shall, I must believe her unrivaled. She was all 
that wins the heart, or controls the understanding. The first 
sight of her settled wpb pre cae with me. From that hour I 
felt a new conception of existence, new ideas, a sudden ex- 
pansion of my faculties and feelings, as if seme film had been 
taken from my eyes, and some more living circulation flowed . 


through my frame. All this may be im 
lem, and I allow that the: have met ne nyse 


and what I have said of myself is true. I] 
my countrymen, and told Olympise I loved but one being on 
earth, and that one herself. She too had her confession, tar- 
dily given, timidly made, pronounced with many a blush and 
tea, but irresistibly going to the heart. I never doubted it 
fora moment. Tt was impossible for me to doubt it. We 
pledged our faith and never could human eloquence captivate 
more, than the language in which she thanked me for having 
refused her hand until I had won her heart. 

I have mentioned those things slightly, and pass to others, 


you were ficst in the breachat Belgrade. We fought together || The next day had been fixed for our marriage. But what 
And now we must fight || was the next day mow tobe? The honor of a soldier, the ex- 


istence of my corps, the safety of the empire, were on one 
side; Olympias Calani was on the other. My blood boiled 
while I listened to my brother egas; left alone, it sank; yet 
it was still fiery. I paced the shore for hours on that night, 
yet was not more determined at the close than at the be 
ginning. 

Indecision may be the easy folly of triflers, but in men with 
strong interests to distrect them, it is often . I have 
lain wounded on the field through the livelong night; I have 
burned with the plague; yet I never felt keener s in 
either instance, than | felt on that night. At length, f theught 
of the only re opr which was rational. I ined to 
lay open my mind to Olympias, and to be guided by her in- 
comparable judgemert. I went to the house of my friend, 
The merchant had gone out to make some of those purchases 
for the bridal, which the Greek was cautious of ordering home 
in daylight.—There was not much mercy for his race in the 
Ottoman bosom in those days. 

I found Olympias alone. There is sometimes a strange ap- 
prehension of calamity in the mind, when great events are 
coming, like the oppression in the air before a thunderstorm. 
She flew to meet me; told me she had spent a day of unac- 
countable fear, that she had almost believed in the power of 
the evileye. A satiton, who had come to ask alms, had told 
her that the bridal flowers would be faded before her mar- 
riage, and that, by sunrise, all the white roses of Constantino- 
ple would be turned red. I felt that the could be 
explained, and that the santon must have one of those 
agents whom the leaders of the Janizaries had often sent 
through the city to prepare the people for insurrection. I laid 
my fearful statement before my bride. She heard it with tere 
ror, wept and trembled ; but when the first alarm was past, 
she showed that I had not been’deceived in either her heart, 
or her understanding. 

“You must go,” said this noble‘creature. “ Life is cloudy 
at best, but we can have no higher guide than duty. The 
man whom I love carries my soul with him into the battle, or 
the desert, or the tomb; but I shall never suffer his love for 
me to embitter his life by tarnishing his honor.” 

The Moslems are not su d to rank women too Ye 3 
yet they have bende and Learte en well ts the rest the 
world. If the Franks doubt this, I cannot help them, but the 
sultan pg sb, Db vesperedee re. Se heads pf 

has, whenever occasion for their purses, prove 
reality of his belief in one-half of the matter. As te hearts, I 
presume the truth is pretty much the same at both ends of the 
Mediterranean—except that the Moslems pay for their wives, 
instead of being paid, and thus have the question of value on 
their side, so far as zechins can settle the question. However, 


[ had not much time for either love or ; for while 
I was gazing on the star-like eyes and statue-like form of my 
beautiful bride, and lis to which ‘would have 


made me a listener till doom's day ; a rocket burst across the 
sky; a roar followed it; a of horses followed the 
roar, and I found s crowd of the pdisess dflioess ingunted ot 
the gate and clamoring for my appearance. How they had 
Se ta ad tear On Se Gan @ at the time. 
It was afterward explained. was 
er pementien: Po reel pele Bose 
me, the true of the hour. 

The Sultan had long resolved on restoring the levies of Se 
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‘Timm, and the corps of Jsnizaries. This we hed no 
pea as may be supposed; and we had taken the 


’ . 

usual means of telling our minds. All nations speak their 

ances, though they may have different ways of telling 
ely The Russian ties a cravat round the. r 
which he can never untie. The German quits the land of 
sour kraut, and goes to dig his grave in the desert. The 
Frenchman shoots his king in bis coach, aud L the 
liberty of his country in a coffee-house. The man li- 
bels him in a newspaper. The Moslem way is the simpler 
one after all. He sets fire to Constantinople. The thing is 

, for the houses are of wood ; it is expressive, for the se- 
take may be burned as easily as the streets; and it is ¢ ffee- 
tual, for no Sultan on record has ever stood three substantial 
fires. It has, however, one objection, and but one. We can- 
not burn, where there is nothing to consume, and where 
three-fourths of the city were in ashes already, the moral was 
not easily renewable. Mahmoud, too, was the most stubborn 
of men. He had become alarmed as the flames shot up from 
time to time. His eye told him that we were in ill humor 
with him; and he privately brought troops to Scutari, and 
waited only his opportunity to strike. I mounted my horse, 
and desired Olympias to get herself in readiness; for the 
chances of our adventure promised to make a sultana of her, 
if we should succeed ; a houri if we did not; and to place 
me either in a palace at her feet, or in paradise by her side, 
by the time the sun was shining on the Bosphorus. She was 
silent, but her tears said what was forbidden to her voice. 
She threw her ivory arms round my neck, and Moslem as I 
am, I fully believed, in that hour at least, that women could 
have souls. 

I drew my scimetar, and we set off like a flight of felons, 
for the rendezvous of the regiments. I found them drawn 
up on the shore in front of the Seven Towers. They were 
steadily waiting our return, and I was received with acclama- 
tions. The sight was a gallant one. Not less than forty 
thousand of the finest troops that remained to the empire, 
stood to their arms before me. It is true that some ef the 
Janizaries had adopted the low professions of the city ; but 
those were not the men to meet the danger of the night ; and 
every man on whom I now looked, wasa true soldier. I 
asked what had become of the General. An aga brought 
forward a sack, from which he produced ahead. It was the 
seraskier’s. He had been sent for by the Sultan early in the 
evening, and had returned—to announce to the corps the Im- 
perial determination to disband them. The agas, in a circle, 
calmly demanded his own opinion on the subject. The ser- 
askier had been a court-barber, and was fit for nothing but to 
handle the shaving-brush. He advised them, like the slave 
that he was, to submit. Oitoman councils of war may not 
be renowned for etiquette, but they have the merit of pro- 
ceeding at once to the point. The seraskier was instantly 
ordered to make his willia favor of the regimental chest, 
kneel down, and have his head cut off. All was over ina 
few minutes; and the head in the sack was my commission. 

I rode along the ranks, and spoke a few words to the first 
Oda. ‘Look on taose towers, soldiers of the Prophet!” I 
exclaimed. *‘ They remind the Janizary of glory. It was 
here that Sultan Orhman dared to defy the majesty of the 
empire. No man has ever defied it without paying for the 
insult in his blood. But the Janizary drums beat te arms. 
The Sultan fled to these walls. They besieged him, and in 
four and twenty hours his corpse was rolling under their feet.” 
No speech was ever more ap; lauded. 

I rode to another. The subject was now vengeance !— 
“* Leok here,” said I; “‘on the spot where this mouldering 
pillar stands, was proclaimed the infamous decree which ex 
tinguished the sixty-fifih Oda. Treachery alone had baffled 
the Janizaries; their champion, the Vizier Daoud had been 
stripped of his turban, his scimetar broken, and his lips forced 
to swallow a draught from the fountain, where he had mixed 
the waters with the gore of Orhman. Perish the memory of 
those who have no honor fora friend! He was revenged, 
but the Oda never was restored. The time is now come. 
This night there shall be a sixty-fifth Oda.” 

My eloquence was irresistible. Lt might not have shone 
in the presence of sultans, nor perhaps would it have made a 
great figure even in the court of the cadi: but with the brave, 
hot, and angry multitude befure me, nothing could be better. 

{ now rode on; and if dreams of sovereignty could ever 
enter the brains of a son of Islam, they might then have en- 
tered into mine. WhenI look-d round on the deep columns 
that filled every street as we passed along, saw the glitter of 

e bayonets, an absolute sea of waving steel, the tossing of the 
standards, and the gallant and determined visages of the new 
army, of which a moment had made me master; I migh 
have been entitled to think of being ssmething more than a 
Janizary for life. But the Moslems are above the absurdity 
of the Franks, who think that to have all the troubles of a 
kingdom on our heads, is to be free from all earthy care ; and 
that to have nothing either to hope or desire, is to be happy. 
We leave to the descendants of the caliphs, te our magmifi- 
cent Suitans themselves, the exclusive right of living without 
enjoyment, and dying without oneal being clogged with 
pleasure until they are as weary of it asa wasp in honey.— 
prada, their heads in readiness to fall at the command 

U ’ 


We had new reached the great square in front of the 





Mosque.of Soliman. The building is a noble one even in 
daylight, but then, illuminated by the thousands of torches, 
snenae Py Se Wade of SOp iments, it looked like the dia- 

mond and.chrysolite palace of Giamschid. I halted, got off 

my horse, and, followed by the Lage jes » Went into the 

mosque to perform my devotions. What I saw there, I have 

never since told. It was wild, strange, and superb enough 

to have been a wision of the Spirits that watch the world. I 

know not whether it was such. But it was certainly no mere 

dream,—no fantasy of opium,—no web of the imagina ion. 

What it was, you shall judge for yourself. 

I had bowed my forehead to the carpet, and had said the 
five prayers, when raised my eyes, and saw standing directly 
before me a tall man in a long dark robe. Observing that he 
did not take any part in the devotions of the agas, who, like 
me, were all bowing their heads to their carpets, I angrily 
made a sign for him to move away. But he only gave a 
ghastly smile, and threw open his closk: I saw that it was 
stained with blood, which trickled from several wounds in his 
body. Still more astonished at the sight, for I expected to 
see him fall dead every moment ,I continued making signs to 
him to leave the ue, and not thus pollute its sacredness. 
At length, finding him regardless of my gestures, I started 
on my feet, drew my scimetar, and drove him before me. As 
he reached a recess in the wall, he stopped, and I, irritated 
by his obstinacy, aimed a decisive blow at his turban. The 
blow fell: in those days I was considered the best handler of 
a scimetar in Constanunoyle,and the stroke would have cut 
off the head of an ox; I felt it take effect, and yet there 
stood the man unhurt, and looking on me with the same mel- 
ancholy smile. I started back in amazement. ‘‘ Who, or 
what are you?” I exclaimed. As I looked, a light seemed 
to glare behind him, though at first I thought it the mere re- 
flection of the torches which we had broughc into the mosque 
along with us. But the wall, which was of polished black 
marole, continued to glare, and the light displayed the fea- 
tures of this “exiraordinary being with a distinctness which 
struck me with unaccountable awe. There was no time to 
be lest, for the troops outside would become impatient, and 
murmur at my deiay; and yet my curiosity determined me to 
force him to speak. I held the point of my scemitar within 
a hand’s breadth of his throat. 


“ There is no use in cutting off my head,” at last he said, 
and there was a sort of grave contempt in the tone of his 
voice; “that operation is needless a second time in this 
world, and mine was cut off a hundred and fifty years ago.” 
I felt my bloed run cold. 

“* Are you man or devil ?” I at length asked. 

“ Neither,” was the brief answer. 

As I looked his aspect continued to change ; it grew paler 
and paler, and yet more lustrous. In my boyhood [ had im- 
agined ghosts, and thought of thin, shadowy things; but the 
being before me had nothing of the shadow. His features 
were deeply marked and powerful; the hand that thrust back 
my scimetar was a hand of singular muscle, and the voice 
was remarkably deep and bold. 

“ Have I ever seen you before ?” I exclaimed, half dread- 
ing the reply. 

** Have you ever lived in the days of the tyrant, Ochman ; 
have you ever fallen fighting? have you ever been in the 
grave !”’ was that reply. I had no power to answer. I felt 
a struggle that shook every nerve of my frame; but though 
ready to sink on the ground, I still longed to hear more. My 
gesture, my only voice, spoke for me. 

“ Soiiman Aga, I see,” said the figure, “that you are a 
brave man, and a good Janizary. I see too, that you may be 
entrusted with things which are totally unfit for the shallow 
brains and selfish hearts of nine-teaths of mankind. I am 
Daoud, the vizier.” 

The name so well known to the memory of our Odas shot, 
like a flash of Jightning, through my ears. I could only gaze 
in deeper awe and admiration at the great champiun of the 
Janizaries. The vision grew more powerful, its glance more 
penctrating, the expression of grandeur, mingled with superb 
scorn, more majestic and yet more searching at every time I 
raised my eye. I never suw the countenance of man at once 
30 lofty, so handsome. I gazed like one spelled by a talisman. 
{ was at length aroused by a roar from without. 

“‘ Your troops are impatient, Aga,” said the vizier; “ but 
they will be early enough for all that they have un their hands 
to-night. You will command them till midnight,—I shall 
command them to-merrow !” 

“You?” was the only word that I could utter, but it com- 
prised a world of meaning. 

“1,” was the answer. ‘Soliman Aga, by this time to- 
morrow, you will be a general without a soldier; but you will 
leave the Sulran without one; and the Sultan will leave the 
empire without one. Now open your eyes, and look for 
yourself,” 

As he caught up.the large fold of his cloak from the ground 
{ saw a human head, which seemed to have just been decap- 
itated. He took it up in his hand, and iooking at its pale 
and stiffened physiognomy with a cold smile, said : 

* This was once un the shoulders of a Sultan. Othman 
might have worn it till his dying day, but he was an oaih- 
breaker, and therefore deserved to die; he was a tyrant and 

herefore doubly deserved to die ; he swore the massacre of 


His head, or the empire,—I stabbed him and saved the 

of the Ottomans.” While he spoke, he threw open a cigs. 
ment in the wall, and flung the head high into the air. Asit 
ascended, it grew suddenly and intensely luminous, until ite 
supernatural lustre made all objects beneath wildly visible 
I saw the baitalions of my Janizaries under arms in the square 
with more than the distinctness of noon-day. As the phenom. 
enon rose, the whole extent of Constantinople opened en 
sight ; every roof, and mosque, and minaret, every turret 
tree shone with a spiritual splendor. I broke out into inygl. 
untary exclamation. ' : 

“ Aga,” said my awful asscciate, “ youmay well exclaim 
this spectacle The earth holds moor eablen. But all things 
must have an end. Look again.” The light of this 
luminary had now risen till it filled the whole horizon, 
change below wes startling. The stately battalions of the 
Janizaries had disappeared; a few torn standards and ‘bro. 
ken muskets scattered over hears of black embers were all 
that met the eye. But on the edge of the horizon other ben. 
ners were floating, and vast multitudes of troops seemed rap. 
idly advancing to the capital. North and South immeng 
fleets, with various foreign flags, were crowding the Dardan. 
elles and the Golden Horn; but where were the fleets and 
armies of the Osmanli? I saw from the Danube to the Med. 
iterranean, but I saw none. I felt a pang, as if an arrow 
were in my heart. 

“* All is fated,” said the spirit of the great vizier. Map 
is but dust on the wheel of destiny. As it turns, he must 
turn. He who attempts to resist, is only the first to be 
crushed: the wheel still rolls on. The Janizary will perish, 
and the Sultan who smites him will be a slave from that hour, 
The Osmanli will suffer the soldiery who raised the empire to 
be flung into the grave, ‘and the Osmanli will follow them, 
All shail be done, and speedily. Now zo forth, put yourself 
at the head of ‘he last army of the empire, and show it wor. 
thy of the name.” 

* Shail we not have vengeance 1”’ I cried. 

““ Yes; and complete vengeance—vast, sweeping, enduring 
vengeance. Do — think that I have returned . this con- 
temptible world merely to astonish an aga of Janizaries in a 
mosque? ‘I have come, to tell your Sultan that he is a mad- 
man, and the nation that they are fools; the sovereigns of 
Europe, that they are sharpening their swords only to cut 
their own throats; and Europe, Africa ard Asia, that they are 
pulling down the Ottoman only to massacre each other over 
his grave. We shall have fine times, and you—” 

I waited to hear my share of the futare. 

“ Ay; if you were frantic enough, you might choose your 
own crown; and if you were faithless enough, you might 
promise your subjects constitutions and cheat them ; but you 
are too wise and tco honest, either to seek the crown or play 
the knave with the constitution. You shall therefore have 
the happiness, to live obscure, and die in quiet; to kaow the 
world enough to despise it, and to live in a cottage on the 
sunny side of the Balkan, tend goats, forget courts and their 
lumber, escape capitals and their rabble, and when you are 
tired of living, go.to your ancestors, without a piastre or s 

” 


ng. 

A sudden flourish of trumpets and shouts reminded me that 
I was still in the world. I listened for a mement. and then 
turned te ask final counsel of my stately monitor. But, tomy 
wonder, he was nowhere to be seen. Scarcely less to my 
wonder, I found myself etill kneeling on the carpet, with my 
forehead touching the ground, as if I had but just made 
prostration. I saw all my agas with their foreheads bow: 
like my own. I started on my feet, and asked them how 
long we had been there. ‘‘ But a moment,” was the univer- 
sal answer. Was it then ible that I could have sren, 
conversed with so long, and held such strange communice 
tions with a being of another state of existence—and all this 
in the interval between touching the ground with my forehead 
and lifting it up again? How shalll tell? What is time!— 
an enigma. What isspace?—a problem. What is spirit!— 
an imagination. If all round us is cleud, why should we be 
blamed for seeing nothing but the clouds ? 

I rushed from the mosque. The time bad been so short, 
that the troops were unconscious of my absence. I gave the 
word to march. We moved towards the seraglio, planted 
our standards in the Atmeidan, ard thence sent a message 0 
the Sultan, to choose one of three things: to ask pardon of 
the Janizaries; to throw the head of his vizier over the wall 
to us; or to vacate thie throne. 

But Mahmoud was daring. He bowstringed our embas- 


three; adding, that he would come out and fight us as so00 
as he had eaten his supper. He kept his word, was 

and saw us applying our scaling ladders t+ the walle of the 
seraglio. A quarter of an hour more would have seen ™ 
masters of seraglio and Sultan. But fate is every thing. The 
empire was to be a carcase for the Muscevite wolf and Arab 
wild dog to tear at their leisure. Mahmoud proposed to ae 
gotiate. I proposed te carry the walls first, and negotiale 
after.—There is no diplomacy ‘ualf so effectual as that which 
goes on inside an enemy’s rampart. But even then I found 
the troubles of sovereignty. A monarch of a night, with the 
sultan at my feet, I found rebellion in my camp. Achmet 
Oglou led the malcontents. His notorieus bravery had gaioed 





the Janizayies, and therefure he died by the hand of his vizier. 


him a name among the agas, though his brutal manners made 


sador on the spot, and answered that he would do none of tte | 
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hated. But when a new partisan of the follies of the 
sik, the fears of the timid, and the hopes of the doubtful, 
appears, what cares for character? In short, we began 
to . Three hours were lost in this absurdity. I 
saw tbe bowstring in every message, and proposed, over and 
over again, to cut short the business with my scimetar. At 
Jangth Oglou himself went to settle the affair with the Sultan 
ata word. We saw our envoy no more! 


But just as dawn was streaking the clouds, we heard the 
rattling of cannon carriages and the trampling of cavalry. I 
saw that we had commitred a desperate error, and that the 
scimetar must settle the negotiation after all. I sprang on my 
horse and ordered the troops to advance, and swore in their 

never to dismount, until either I had Mahmoud’s head 
at my saddle bow, or he had mine under his heel. But the 
Janizaries were half asleep, were tired to death with the de- 
Jay. were disappointed at being still on the outside of the 
and were longing oy either me or Mahmoud, as it 
ight happen, into a thou pieces, and go home to their 
po Still; we forced the gates, and got boldly into the 
first court of the seraglio. The Bostangis fired heavily on us, 
but we drove them on like chaff, and, trampling on their 
bodies, made a mound of them to scale the second wall. Vic- 
tory was now before us. But at the moment I mounted a 
scaling ladder I heard a tremendous discharge of artillery on 
the Hippodrome, followed by shouts, yells, and the platoon 
fre of musketry. I was now on the battlements, and the 
palace lay open before me; but from the hight on which I 
stood I saw that the troops which I had left in the Hippo- 
drome had been surprised and attacked on all sides, and were 
falling like corn before the scythe under the fire of a whole 
volcano of cannon and howitzers. As far, too, as the eye 
could the smoke, I saw cavalry pressing towards 
the scene of action, and cutting down every fugitive. A glance 
towards the Bosphorus next showed me a flotilla crowded 
with troops, pulling at ful! speed from Scutari. 

All was evidertly lost. The game was up; yet I still de- 
termined to see the last throw. I sprang from the battle- 
ment, called round me all who were able to move, and we 
flew like a band of madmen to the square. On that day we 
were all Delhis. We produced our effect ; tore through the 
ranks of the Nizam Jedid, and showed those new favorites of 
the Sultan, that the Janizaries were still their masters. In 
short, we cut them up like sheep. They melted before our 
charge like wax. We tramped upon them, as the Bedouin 
horse tramples upon the sand. But what could we do against 
those brazen mouths, whose breath was flame, and words 
were iron? It was the artillery that ruined us. Shella rolled 
in among us, breaking our ranks with their touch, and blow- 
ing us into fragments by their explosion. Nothing could be 
more horrible than the scene now became. It was plain, that 
Mahmoud had resolved to finish the troubles of his reign by 
drawing the last hot blood of the last of the Janizaries.—We 
were to be massacred. Yet no man among us cared a hair 
of his beard whether we were or not. No man cried for 
mercy. We felt that we were there to die, since we couid 
not expect to conquer,—and we died, heaped by hundreds 
and thousands upon each other. [I still think on the last 
charge that we made on our murderers, and think with some 
surprise on the kind of sensation which I felt at the moment. 
Death was before me, behind me, above me, and under me. 
The Atmeidan was now nothing but a place of butchery, where 
tauskets played, and bayonets clashed, and cavalry trampled ; 

ile from every window came a burst of musket-balls, and 
from every opening of the streets a shower of grape-shot. 
Yet [felt neither horror, nor even fear. I bounded, and 
fought, and shouted, with a strange kind of exultation. I saw 
whole platoons torn into fragments before my face, and yet 
the whole scene seemed to me something like the wildest yet 
most animated of dreams. But one sight I saw, which 
brought me back a little to the world. It was Ovlou riding 
at the head of a battalion of the Nizam Jedid. But for his 
pernicious councils, Mahmoud would have been by that time 
floating without his turban down to the Mediterranean. I 
sprang over a pile of corpses, and made a blow at the traitor, 
which brought him from his horse. But at the same instant, 
I felt the scimetar drop from my hand ; my eyes closed, and 
all, living and dead, Janizary and Nizam Jedid, sky and At- 
meidan, disappeared from before me. ¢ . + 


When I next looked round, the moon was going down, and 
all was silent. I found a heap ef bodies lying over me, and 
for awhile, imagined myself ia that vast receptacle where 
kings and beggars lie quietly together. But, as my eyes gath- 
ered strength, I saw that I was still in the place of our bat- 
tle. I uttered some exclamation of command, as if I was 
still at the head of the Odas. But instead of my regiments, 
I saw only a lamp, hurrying towards me. Warm tears, wild 
sobs, and fond embraces told me who it was, that came to 
search for my remains among our fallen warriors. Olympias, 
after lingering through the hours of the combat in unspeake- 
ble agonies, had at length heard of my fall; and braving the 
terrors of the Sultan’s proclamation against all who paid 
honors to the ‘dead rebels,’ had come to seek for me. One 
corpse still lay heavily across me, which I attempted to re- 
move. The lamp showed me his face; it was Oglou’s. My 


had cloven him from the foreheal to the chin. I 
never rejojeed more in my pre-eminence in swordmanship. 


There-was one traitor the less in the empire. I had so far’ 
served my country. * * * * 

And now, Milord Anglais, I have told my tale. I hear the 
horn that tells me the goats and cattle are returning; those 
are my only treops now; but as they will neither awake the 
jealousy of sultans, nor rise in rebellion against myself, I am 
satisfied with their command. 

After all was over, I determined never to set foot in Stam- 
boul again. I believed the vizier, and I never believed my- 
self born to be trampled on either by the Russian or the Aus- 
trian. I had lived « Janizary, and I tried, as you see, te die 
one. But, what is written is written. I was destined to be 
a Servian vine dresser, and to take off my bonnet to Prince 
Mislosch. So be it. 

The Janizaries are ne more, the turban is no more, the 
Osmanli is no more, the empire is no more. Why then should 
Soliman Aga complain, that instead of riding an Arab char- 
ger. he marshals sheep; and instead of sleeping on embroid- 
ered cushings in perf imed chambers, he sleeps on a pillow of 
heath, and has no better perfume than the roses and wood- 
bines round his window ? 

Now, come to my cottage, and taste the sherbet of a Colo- 
nel of Jamzaries.. I have proneunced the name of Stamboul 
for the first time these ten years. I have now pronounced it 
for the last time of my life. Itisnomore. * * +# 
The noble soldier led his distinguished guest to the table, 
where all the simple hospitality of a life in the Servian for- 
ests did not prevent the mixture of elegance. But the ar- 
ranger of that table was a Greek. Olympias, in the rural 
dress of Servia, was still lovely; a lofty-countenanced, vivid 
and happy being. The hour passed quickly in the varied 
conversation suggested by European topics; but of the Os- 
manli, Soliman asked nothing, and would hear nothing.— 
“« What is written is written,” said he; “the empire of Oth- 
man is a dream.” 

He accompanied the traveler to the ridge of a hill, from 
which the road to Vienna lay before him to a vast extent, 
winding through forests and over hills, and colored under the 
evening sur, like the train of a vast serpent, in all shades of 
gold and crimson. They took leave of each other as friends 
of years. The traveler paused. ‘One word at parting,” said 
he. “I have influence at Constantinople If you are wea- 
ried of forest life, why not return? I can ensure not only 
your safety but distinction.” 
Soliman’s cheek flushed for a moment; but the hectic pas- 
sed away. ‘‘ When that sun rixes in the West,” said he em- 
phatically, ‘‘ then will Constantinople be the place for me and 
mine. Its day is done. All things perish: the ouk only later 
than man, the pyramids only later than the oak, the earth 
only later than the pyramids! Why then should the empire 
of the Moslem live for ever? But you must not take with 
you the idea that the Moslem cannot bear adversity. I am 
the reverse of discontented. 
** What you see me now, is what I often wished to be when 
T was loaded with honors, speculated on the viziership, and 
was on the next step to the stirrup of the seraskier. Man 
cannot eat jewels, and I have none; but I have cora which I 
can eat. Harems are expensive, quarrelsome, and tiresome. 
T have but one wife, and till I can find the equal of her beau 
ty, spirit and heart, I shali never wish for another. You have 
seen Olympias, and I need therefore say nothing more of the 
ease with which I am satisfied. Though ten years have pas- 
sed, she is still the handsomest wife in the Balkan. I have 
children, who see that their father is a thriving husbandman, 
and shall learn to think it better to live like men, than wear 
their heads at the mercy of a Sultan, their hearts in their 
hand, and their consciences in the pockets of the cadi. Fare- 
well, The sun goes down in half an hour, and you must gal- 
lop hard, to reach the post-house on the sarees 
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War anv Peact.—The national joyousness of war may 
exceed that of peace, but its joys are more fallacious, if rot 
criminal. It is a period of exertion, of high excitement, in 
which a consciousness of internal maladies is forgotten in the 
death-struggle for foreign mastery. Moreover, it is a season 
of spending, waste, and reckless prodigality. It is a delirious 
state— intoxicated by victories, if successful; bursting into 
rage or sinking into despondency, if defeated. Peace, en the 
contrary, is less obnoxious to extremes. It is a time of quiet, 
of reckoning up, savirg, ard forethought. The smallest evils 
that exist are felt; all that are impending are imagined and 
magnified. War affords a ready excuse for every disorder. 
every public privation, every remedial postponement; but 

is the ordeal of rulers. Public burthens are nicely 
weighed, and the pretext for their continuance scrutinized. 
Not only is the physical condition of the people considered, 
but their laws, religion, political rights, end even morals, be- 
come the common topics of investigation. There is leisure 
for every thing ; es well as disengaged talent, energy and en- 
. The troubles and entanglements of peace are mostly 
the bitter fruits of war; but the glories of war can only be 
won by dissipating the blessings peace has accumulated. 
— 

Controversy.—’'T is no uncommon circumstance in con- 

for the parties to en in all the fury of disputation 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETH... +BY A. WIND. 
Ye warring images are near again, 
As once you visited my gloomy mind! 
And may I hold you? Is my heart as then 
To Fancy’s high imaginings inclined ? 
Ye crowd around me! Well, then, as ye wind 
From clouds and darkness be your power seen, 
My bosom swells with youthful fire, refined 
By the sweet breath, that where your train has been, 
Still leaves a magic odor fresh o’er all the scene. 





With you arise the joys of time gone by, 
And many a lovely shadow flits along : 
First Love and Friendship in dim forms are nigh, 
Like some half living, half forgetten song ; 
The sorrows of my youth around me throng, 
Grief treads again Life's labyrinthine ways, 
And tells me of the friends whom Fortune’s wrong 
Has robbed of many, many happy days, 
And torn from me to plunge into the night’s dark maze. 


They hear me not, those kindred souls, for whom 
In youth I sang—burst is that circle gay . 
Which round me once in friendship used to bloom ; 
The echo of those times has died away. 
And now to stranger ears is poured my lay— 
To those whose praises, when they loudest sound, 
But make me sad; the partners of my May, 
Who in their old friend’s verse had pleasure feund, 
Live not, or live dispersed upon some far-off ground. 


The aspiration for the world of shades 
Revives in me, and my strain 
Now swells to joy—now into sadness fader, 
Like Zol’s harp. I shudder, and again 
Tears coursing tears adown my old cheeks rain; 
My heart relents with feelings long unknown! 
The present is to me unreal, vain ; 
Distant is all that now I call my own; 
The Past again is real, and the Past alone. 
Syracuse, Oct. 9, 1840. 





Tae Rar Extension or tue Exctisu Lanovaag, of 
late years, is a remarkable fact in the history of the world. 
Two centuries ago it was spoken by but a few thousands ef 
the millions wh > peopled the giobe ‘ beyond the four seas.’ In 
our own country the ancient British language was employed, 
almost exclusively, by the inhabitants of Wales om § Corn- 
wall; and the Gaelic by the northern Highlanders. But the 
increase of the tion of England—the great facilities 
afforded te internal communication by improved roads and 
rapid traveling—and the fashien of exploring every part of 
the land—have totally driven the ancient British, as a sepa- 
rate tongue, out of Cornwall ; and are gradually supplanting 
the Welsh by English, and the Gaelic by the dialects of the 
lowland Scotch. In Ireland, again, the cultivation of the 
Erse is declining ; while that of the English is advancing. 
But abroad the spreed of the language is mcre remarkable. 
On the continent of North America it is in use among little 
less than fifteen millions of men. In the British West Indies 
it may be considered the universal tongue. In South America 
it is extending itself, though slowly; but the enterprise oo 
British merchants is daily rendering the cultivation of it 
matter of great-r necessity among the i . In Africs 
it is fixed at the Cape, Sierra Leone, and other stations on thy 
coast. Egypt contains a greater number of English than of 
any other foreigners. Liberia, if that colony answers its 
present expectations, will assist in extending it; and if the 
newly-found Niger be used as a highway for trading with the 
interior of the African continent, ish words will be im- 
ported with English wares into a portion of the world in which 
its adoption may be reckoned on as more probable than that 
of any other foreign tongue. In Hindostan the English is 
gradually advancing ; the more educated natives are learning 
ic; and, as greater opportunities are given to the settlement 
of adventurers there, the Hindostanee and other —_ _ 
gu must gradually feel the powerful competition 

their rival. Le the Eastern Archigel , and in the islands 
of the Pacific, it is widely diffused; and last, by no 
means least in point of importance, it may be dered as 
all but universal on the continent of Australia, and in Van 
Diemen’s: Land. Europe is the only part of the globe in 
which it makes progress among comparatively few besides 
the learned; but Germany and France comprehend a large 


number of schelars who deem its acquisition « needful part of 





trovery 
i hearers, 
Somonh-es the pasteulane shout : eraae Sree 


their education. 
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Freon the Dial for October. : 
THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITERATURE. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Turn is no better illustration of the laws by which the 


world is than Literature. _ There is no luck in it. 
Fenmecncls by fain Every scripture is given by the inspir- 


ation of God. composition p' s out of a greater 
or less depth of thought, and this is the measure of its effect. 
The highest class of are those which express the moral 


element; the next, works of imagination; and the next, 
works of science ;—all dealing in realities—what ought to be, 
what is, and what appears. These, in proportion to the 
truth and beauty they involve, remain ; the rest ish. They 
proceed out of the silent living mind to be again by the 
living mind. Of the best books it it is hardest to wr te the 


history. Those books which are for all time are written in- 
differently at any time. For high genius is a day without 
night, a ian Ocean which hath no tides. And yet is lit- 


erature in some sort a creature of time. Always the oracu- 

lar soul is the source of thought, but always the occasion is 

administered by the low mediations of circumstance. Reli- 

gion, Love, Ambition, War, fierce antagonism, or it may be, 

some petty annoyance must break the round of perfect circu- 
lation, or no spark, ne joy, no event can be. The poet ram- 

bling through the fields or the forest, absorbed in contempla- 

tion to that , that his walk is but a pretty dream, would 

never awake to precise thought, if the scream of an eagle, the 

cries of a crow or curlew did not break the sweet continuity. 

Nay the finest lyrics ef the poet come of this unequal parent- 
age; the imps of matter beget such child on the soul, fair 
daughter of Nature mixes facts with thoughts to yield 
a poem. But the gift of immortality is of the mother’s side. 

In the spirit in which they are written is the date of their du- 
ration, and never in the magoitude of the facts. Every thing 
lasts in proportion to its beauty. In proportion as it has not 
been polluted by wilfulness of the writer, but flowed from 
his mind after the divine order of cause and effect, it was not 
his but Nature’s, and shared the sublimity of the sea and sky. 
That which is truly told, Nature herself takes in charge 
against the whims and injustice of men. For ages, Herodo- 
tus was reckoned a credulous gossip in his descriptions of 
Africa, and now the sublime silent desert testifies through the 
mouths of Bruce, Lyon, Caillaud, Burckhardt, Belzoni, to 
the truth of the calumniated historian. 

And get men imagine that books are dice, and have no 
merit in their fortune; that the trade and favor of a few crit- 
ics can get one book into circulation and defeat another ; and 
that in the production of these things the author has chosen 
and may choose to do thus and so. Society also wishes to 
assign subjects and methods to its writers. But neither 
reader nor writer will intermeddle. You cannot reason at 
will in this and that other vein, but only as you must. You 
cannot make quaint combinations, and bring to the crucible 
and alembic of truth things far-fetched or fantastic cr popular, 
but your method and your subject are foreordained in all 
your nature, and in all nature, or ever the earth was, or it has 
no worth. All that gives currency still to any book, adver- 
tised in the morning’s newspaper in London or Boston, is 
the remains of faith in the breasts of men that not adroit book- 
makers, but the inextinguishable soul of the universe reports 
of itself in articulate discourse to-day as of old. The ancients 
strongly expressed their sense of the unmanageableness of 
these words of the spirit. by saying, that the God made his 
priest insane, took him hither and thither as leaves are whirled 
by the tempest. But we sing as we are bid. Our inspira- 
tions are very unmanageable and tame. Death and sin have 
whispered in the ear of the wild horse of Heaven, and he has 
become a dray and a hack. And step by step with the en- 
trance of this era ef ease and convenience, the belief in the 
proper inspiration of man has departed. 

Literary accomplishments, skill in grammar and rhetoric, 
knowledge of books, can never atone for the want cf things 
which demand a voice. Literature is a poor trick, when it 
busies itself to make words pass for things. Tne most origi- 
nal book in the world is the Bible. This old collection of the 
ejaculations of love and dread, of the supreme desires and 
contritions of men proceeding out of the region of the grand 
and eternal, by whatsoever different mouths spoken, and 
through a wide extent of times and countries, seems, e-pe- 
cially if you add to our canon the kindred sacred writings of 
the Hindoos, Persians, and Greeks, the alphabet of the na- 
tions—and all posterior literature either the chironicle of fac's 
under very inferior ideas, or, when it rises to sentiment, the 
combinations, analogies, or degradations of this. The eleva- 
vation ef this book may be measured by observing, how cer- 
tainly all elevation of thought clothes itself in the words and 
forms of speech of that book. For the human mind is not 
now sufficiently erect to judge and correct that scripture. 
Whatever is majestically thought in a great moral element, 
instantly ai hes this old Sanscrit. It isin the € ture of 

things that the highest originality must be moral. The only 
person, who can; be entirely independent of this fountain of 
iterature cabinets des aie emeean 
vad. the baa , the first literary genius ef the 
world, the highest in whom the moral is not the i 
nating element, leans on the Bible; his poetry supposes 
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it. If we examine this brilliant influence—Shakespeare 
—as it lies in our minds, we shall find it reverent not only of 
the ‘letter of this book, but of the whole frame of society 
which stood in Europe upon it, deeply ind: bted to the tradi- 
tional morality, in short, compared with the tone of the Pro- 
phets, secondary. On the other hand, the Prophets do not 
imply the existence of Shukspeare or Homer—advert to no 
books or arts, only to dread ideas and emotions. People im- 
agine that the place, which the Bible holds in the world, it 
owes to miracles. It owes it simply to the fact that it came 
out of a protounder depth of thought than any other book, 
and the effect must be precisely proportionate. Gibbon fan- 
cied that it was combinations of circumstances trat gave 
Christianity its place in history. But in nature it takes an 
ounce to balance an ounce. 

All just criticism will not only behold in literature the ac- 
tion ot necessary laws, but must also oversee literature itself. 
The erect mind disparages all books. What are books? it 
saith: they can have no permanent value. How obviously 
initial they are to their authors. The books of the nations, the 
universal books, are long ago forgotten by those who wrote 
them, and one day we shall forget this primer learning. Lit- 
erature is made up of a few ideas and a few fables. Itis a 
a heap of nouns and verbs enclosing an intuition or two. We 
must Jearn to judge books by absolute standards. When we 
are aroused to a life in ourselves, these traditional splendors 
of letters grow very pale and cold. Men seem to forget that 
all literature is ephemeral, and unwillingly entertain the sup- 
position of its utter disappearance. They deem not only let- 
ters in general, but the best beoks in particular, parts of a 
preéstablished harmony, fata), unalterable, and do not go be- 
hind Virgiland Dante, much less behind Moses, Ezekiel, and 
St. John. But no man can be a good critic of any book, 
who does not read it in a wisdom which transcends the in- 
structions cf any book, and treats the whole extant product 
of the human intellect as only one age revisable and reversi- 
ble by him. 

In our fidelity to the higher truth, we need not disown our 
debt in our actual state of culture, in the twilights of experi- 
ence, to these rude helpcrs. They keep alive the memory 
and the hope of a better day. When we flout all particular 
books as initial merely, we truly express the privilege of 
spiritual nature; but, alas, not the fact and fortune of this 
low Massachusetts and Boston, of these humble Junes and 
Decembers of mortal Jife. Our souls are not self-fed, but do 


—— 
First : the jous growth and influence of the genius 
Shakspeare, in the last one hundred and fifty is its 
a fact of the first im . It almost alone bas sali 
the genjus of the German nation into an activity, whj 
spreading from the poetic into the scientific, reli 
philosophical domains, has made theirs now at last the pera. 





energy on England and America. And thus, 

chanical diffusion, dees an original genius work and gs 
himself. Society becomes an immense Shakspeare. Net 
otherwise could the 
not until his living, conversing, and writing bad diffused his. 
spirit into the young and acquiring class, so that he had myk 
tiplied himself into a 
and so understands himself. 

Secondly: the history of freedom it studies with eagerness 
in civil, in religious, in philosophic history. It has explored, 
every monument of Anglo-Saxon history and law, and mainly. 
every scrap of printed or written paper remaining from the 
period of the English Commonwealth. It has, out of 
land, devoted much thought and pains to the history of 
losophy. It has groped in all nations where was any litera. 
ture for the early poetry, not only the dramatic, but the rudest 
lyric ; for songs and ballads, the Nibelungen Lied, the 
of Hans Sachs and Henry of Alckmaer in Germany, fe the 
Cid in Spain, for the rough-cast verse of the interior nations 
of Europe, and in Britain for the ballads of Scotland and of 
Robin Hood. 

In its own books, also, cur age celebrates its wants, achieve. 
ments, and hopes. A wide superficial cultivation, often @ more 
clearing and whitewashing, indicate the new taste in the hith 
erto neg'ected savage, whether of the cities or the fields, ty 
know the arts and share the spiritual efforts of the refined. 
The time is marked by the multitude of writers. i 
sailors, servants, robles, princes, women, write books. The 
progress of trade and the facilities for locomotion have made 
the world nomadic again. Of course, it is well informed.— 
All facts are exposed. The age is not to be trifled with; it 
wishes to know who is who and what is what. Let there be 
ne ghost-stories more. Send Humboldt and Bonpland to ex. 
plore Mexico, Guiana, and the Cordilleras. Let Captain 
Parry learn if there be a north-west passage to America, and 
Mr. Lander learn the true course of the Nile. Pickler Mus 
j kau will go to Algiers, and Sir Francis Head to the Pampas, 
| to the Briinnens of Nassau, and to Canada. - Then let us have 











eat and driak of chemical water and wheat. Let us not fer- 
get the genial miraculous force we have known to proceed | 
from a book. We go musing into the vault of day and night; | 
no consteilation shines, no muse descends, the stars are white 
points the roses brick-colored leaves, and frogs pipe, mice | 
cheep, and wagons creak along the road. We return to the, 
house and take up Plutarch or Augustine, and read a few sen- 
tences or pages, and lo! the air swarms with life; the front 
of heaven is full of fiery shapes; secrets of magnanimity and 
grandeur invite us on every hand; life is made up of them. 
Such is our debt to a book. Observe, moreover, that we 
ought to credit literature with much more than the bare 
word it gives us. I have just been reading poems which now 
in my memory shine with a certain steady, warm, autumnal, | 
light. That is not in their grammatical construction which 
they give me. If I analyze the sentences, it eludes me, but 
is the genius and suggestion of the whole. Over every true 
poem lingers a certain wild beauty, immeasurable; a happi- 
ness lightsome and delic:ous fills the heart and brain—as tney 
say, every man walks environed by his proper atmosphere, 
extending to some distance around him. Tonis beautiful re- 
sult must be credited to literature also in casting its acount 

In looking at the library of the present age, we are first 
struck with the fact of the immense miscellany. It can hardly | 
be characterized by any species of bouk, for every opinion, old 
and new, every hope aud fear, every whim and folly, has an 
organ. It prints a vast carcass of tradition every year with 
as much solemnity as a new revelation. Along with these it 
vents bouks that breathe of new morning, that seem to heave 
with the life of millions; books tor which men and women 
peak and pine; books which take the rose out of the cheek 
of him that wrote them, and give him to the midnight a sad, 
solitary, diseased man; which leave no man where they found 
him, but make him better or worse; and which work dubi 
vusly on society, and seem to inoculate it with a venom before 
any healthy result appears. 

In order to any complete view of the literature of the pres- 
ent age, an inquiry should include what it quotes, what it 
writes, and what it wishes to write. In our present attempt 
to enumerate some traits of the recent literature, we shall 
have somewhat to offer on each of these topics, but we can- 
not promise to set in very exact order what we have to say. 

In the first place, it has all books. It reprints the wisdom 
of tue werld. How can the age be a bad one which gives me 
Plato, and Paul, and Plutarch, St. Augustine, Spinoza, Chap- 
man, Beaumont and Fletcher, Donne and Sir Thomas Browne, 
beside its own riches? Our presses groan every year with 
new editions of all ihe select pieces of the first of mankind— 
meditations, history, classifications, opinions, epics, lyrics, 
which the age adopts by quoting them. If we desig- 
nate favorite studies in which the age delights more than in 
the rest of this great mass of the permanent literature of the 





| charts true and gazetteers correct. We will know where 
| Babylon stood, and sett!e the topography of the Roman Fo 
‘rum. We will know whatever ‘is to be known of Australasia, 
|of Japan, of Persia, of Egypt, of Timbuctoo, of Palestine. 

| Thus Christendom has become a great reading-room, and 
| its books have the convenient merits of the newspaper, its 
| eminent propriety, and its superficial exactness of information, 
The age is well bred, knows the world, has no nonsense, and 
herein is well distinguished from the learned ages that pre 
ceded ours. That there is no fool like your learned fool, isa 
proverb plentifully illustrated in the history and writings of 
the English and European scholers for the half millennium 
that preceded the beginning of the eighteenth omrry: The 
best heads of their t'me build or occupy such card-house theo- 
ries of religion, politics, and natural science as a clever boy 
would now blow away. What stuff in Kepler, in Cardan, in 
Lord Bacon! Montaigne, with all his French wit and dowa- 
right sense, is little better; a sophomore would wind him 
round his finger. Some of the Medical Remains of Lord Be 
con in the book for his own use, ‘ Of the Prolongation of Life,’ 
will move a smile in the unpoetical practitioner of the Medical 
College. They remind us of the drugs and practices of the 
leeches and enchanters of Eastern romance. Thus we fin 
in his whimsical collection of astringents : 

“ A stomacher of scarlet cloth; whelps or young healthy boys 
applied to the stomach ; hippocratic wines, so they be made of 
austere materials. 

“8, To remember masticatories for the mouth. 

“9. And orange flower water to be smelled or snuffed up. 

“10. In the third hour after the sun is risen, to take in ait 
from some high and open place with a ventilation of rosae mos- 
chatae and fresh violets, and to stir the earth with infusion of 
wine and mint. 

“17. To use once during supper-time wine in which gold is 
quenched. 

“26. Heroic desires. 

“28. To provide always an apt breakfast. 

“29. Todo nothing against a man’s genius.” 

Te the substance of some of these specifics we have no ob- 
jection. We think we should get no better at the M 
College; and of all stringents we should reckon the best, 
“heroic desires” and “ doing nothing against one’s genius. 
Yet the principle of modern classification is different. In the 
same place, it is curious to find a good deal of pretty nonsensé 
concerning the virtues of the ashes of a hedgehog, the heaft 
of an ape, tho moss that groweth upon the skull of a detd 





man unburied, and the comfort that proceeds to the system - 


from wearing beads ef amber, coral, and hartshorn, or from 
rings of sea horse teeth worn for cramp:—to find all these 
masses of moonshine side by side with the gravest and most 
valuable observations. 


The good Sir Thomas Browne recommends an empirical 


cure for the gout : 





human race, one or two instances would be conspicuous.— 


“To wear shoes made of a lion’s skin. 


mount intellectual influence of the world, enn with great 
and not by : 


be admired, nay, not even seen jaw. 


thousand sons, a thousand Shakspear-s,.- 
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«Try transplantation ; give poultices taken from the part to 


dogs magnified amulet of Muffetus, of spiders’ legs worn 
see nia'e deine or of tortoises’ legs cut off from the living tor- 
toise and wrapped up in the skin o a kid,” 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is an encyclopedia of au- 
thors and of opinions, where one who should forage for ex- 
ploded theories might easily load his panniers. In demen- 
ology, for example: “ The air,” he says, “‘ is not so full of 
fies in sum™er as it is at all times of invisible devils. They 
counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. They 
cause whirlwinds on a sudden and tempestuous storms, which, 

our meteorologists generally refer to natural causes, yet 
[ amof Bodine’s mind, they are more often caused by those 
aerial devils in their several quarters. Cardan gives much 
information concerning them. His father had one of them, 
an aerial devil, bound to him for eight and twenty years, as 
ippa’s dog had a devil tied to his collar. Some think tbat 
Paracelsus had one confined in his sword pommel. Others 
wear them inrings. At Hammel, in Saxuny, the devil in the 
likeness of a pied piper carried away one hundred and thirty 
children that were never after seen.” 

All this sky-full of cobwebs is now for ever swept.clean 
away. Another race is born. Humboldt'and Herschel, Davy 
and Arago, Malthus and Bentham, have arrived. If Robert 
Burten should be quoted to represent the army of scholars 
who have furnished a contribution to his moody pages, Horace 
Walpole, whose letters circulate ia the libraries, might be 
taken with some fitness to represent the spirit of much recent 
literature. He has taste, common sense, love of facts, impa 
tience of humbug, love of history, love of splendor, love of | 
justice, and the senti nent of honor among gentlemen; but no’! 
life whatever of the higher faculties, no faith, no hope, no as- 
piration, no question touching the secret of nature. 

The favorable side of this research and love of facts is the 
bold and systematic criticism which has appeared in every 
department of literature. From Wolf’s attack upoa the au- 
thenticity of the Homeric Poems dates a new epoch in learn- 
ing. Ancient history has been found te be not yet sett'ed.— 
It is to be subjected to common sense. It is to be cross-ex- 
amined. It is to be seen whether its traditions will consist 
not with universal belief, but with universal experience.— 
Niebubr has sifted Roman history by the like methods. Hee 
ren has made good essays towards ascertaining the necessary 
facts in the Grecian, Persian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Ethiopic, 
Carthagenian nations. English history has been analyzed by 
Turner, Hallam, Brodie, Lingard, Palgrave. Goethe has 
gone the circuit of human knowledge, as Lord Bacon did be- 
fore him, writing true or false on every article. Bentham has 
attempted the same scrutiny in reference to Civil Law. Pes- 
talozzi, out of a deep love, undertook the reform of education. 
The ambition of Coleridge in England embraced the whole 

roblem of philosophy ; to find, that is, a foundation in thought 
for every thing that existed in fact. The German philoso- 
phers, Schelling, Kant, Fichte, have applied their analysis to 
nature and thought with an antique boliness. There can be 
no honest inquiry which is not better than acquiescence. In- 
wiries, which once looked grave and vital no doubt, change 
ir appearance very fast, and come to look frivolous beside 

the later queries to which they gave occasion. # * # 

Gab saetesaiatatiateailierieey 
A JOKER IN LIMBO. 
FROM ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.’ 

* # « I must make room for Tom Sherrington’s last.— 
You reme nber Tom Sherry, our senior by some four years, 
who did more mischief in one day than all the rest of us in a 
week—shaved old Dr. Dolbery’s cat—gave the pigs castor- 
oil, and painted the old ones ike a New Zealand chief—en- 
sconced a fine hedgehog in M ther Perkins’s bed, and then 
recommended his Pantohygeistic lotion of oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and sugar, as a cure for scarified soles. Well, this beau ideal 
of a mischief came here, and having done only not enough in 
one way to get expelled, and just enough in another way to 
get through, has determined en the medica! line, and entered 
himself as a sawbones at our ifirmary. 

About a week since he was returning with Mostyn of Jesus 
from a dinner-party at an old tutor’s of theirs, who has shelved 
himself with a spouse in the vicinity, a little the better for 
some good port. 

“ Mossy,” said he, ‘‘ how should you like to be doctored 
for nothing at the infirmary 1” 

“Not particularly,” said his companion. 

“ Ay, there we differ; I should like it uncommon, and hang 
me if I won’t be a patient this very night,”’ muttered Sherry. 

“ Bet hee 

, you do n’t,”’ said Mostyn. 

“Done,” said Sherry, “for a Henry Hase, and that you 
shall help to carry me in for another.” 

“Very well, done,” replied his friend. On they strolled 
towards Oxford, talking about the last bottle of port and a 
particularly good devil. Just before they arrived at the lane 
that leads to Port Meadow, Sherrington begins to stagger and 
look stupid, and just as two farmers are within sight, and a 
clear patch of grass near at hand, flops down on his anticaput 

performs sundry epileptical twistings, contortions, and 
Ceanings, bites furiously, and gets up a respectable foam at 


Poor Mossy, not the wisest of the wise, entirely forgetting 








the bet, sings out for help, lays hold of one leg, gives the other 





to one chaw-bacon, and the head and shoulders to another, 
and marches him off at qxick time to the infirmary. 

Ring, ring goes the beli—down comes the nurse followed 
by the resident doctor, and in march the bearers in due pro- 
cession. Once within the house, the contortions rapidly in- 
crease, and get worse and worse until the patient is de 
on a bed in one of the private rooms. As fate would have, 
just as Sherry was thinking of letting the cat out of the bag, 
in walked Greenwood, the cleverest, shrewdest, and most 
stern doctor in the hospital. 

“‘ Bad case—bad case, Mr. Perkins.” 

‘Very, doctor,” (a violent kick) ‘‘ cannot quiet him,” (two 
kicks and a bite.) 

“Humph! place him in the strait bed.” 

The kicking ceased, and Sherrington was quietly deposited 
in a place where he could move neither hand nor foot, and, 
ere he could speak, found himself in a fix. 

‘* Nurse,” said Dr. Greenwood, “ fetch Wilson.” 

In came the barber, prepared his instruments, and looked 
delighted at the prospect of curtailing such a wig. 

“‘ Hang it, dector,”” muttered the patient, or rather tried to 
mutter, as a tight strap rather restrained his words, and added 
a certain indefiniteness tu his utterance, “ it’s all a hoax.” 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow; evidently delirious. Be quick, 
Wilson ; raise his head, Mr. Perkins.” 

And in about five minutes Tom was as bald as the back of 
his hand, and swearing like a drunken trooper. 

“ Now, nurse, that plaster,’’ said the cool doctor; “there, 
from the bottom of the skull to the nape of the neck.” 

And on went the ever-sticking blister, whilst a compulso 
medicine-spoon sent a good rattling dose down the patient's 
throat, and a patier.t he now was, as quiet—not as lamb, but 
a tiger that has missed his prey, and begins to think very small 
beer of itself. 

On the following morning Sherrington was dismissed as 
cured—congratulated by the whole medical staff—obliged to 
sham thauks in return, and pocket his affront, his ten pounds 
and his new wig. He has forsworn Oxford practice, bolted 
to London, and entered at , wither [ hope his unfor- 
tunate illness may not follow and incapacitate him from at- 
tending to those professional studies for which he has shown 
his attachment in volunteering to be blistered and dosed for 
the good of all practical jokers. London Metropolitan for Oct. 








From the M -tropolitan Magezine for Oct. 
BOSCOBEL. 
SONG OF THE PENDERELLS. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 





Ou the merry old harper sings blithely by night, 

When I give him a seat at my warm cottage hearth ; 
As he presses the wine-cup his eye flashes light, 

And his hand wakes a strain of more exquisite mirth : 
But no strain that he sings has for me such a spell, 
As the deeds of my fathers at brave Boscobel. 


They were nobles of nature, theugh peasants by birth, 
And the proud stream of glory that thrills in my veins,— 
I would not exchange with the princes of earth, 
No more than a Briton his freedom for chains. 
Oh the merry old harper! I love his strain well, 
But there ’s nought I delight in like sweet Boscobel. 


How often in boyhood I 've climbed up that tree. 
That so gullantly sheltered a hero and king, 

While the light breeze of May, as it flutter’d past me, 
Seemed to bear the proud tale on its courier wing, 

Till, yielding my soul to the will-witching spell, 

I sang out the measure of fair Boscobel. 


Oh the merry old harper sings blithely by night, 
And I'll give hima seat by my warm cottage hearth; 
And the wine-cup shall waken his spirit to light, 
For there ’s darkness enough on this 
earth: 
Then strike up the harp-striags, and let the strain tell & 
Of the deeds of my fathers at brave Boscobel.” ‘ 


* Boscobel House ie seated in Shrop-hire, upon the confines of 
Staffordshire, and lies betweer Tong Castle and Brewood, It stands 
in a very lovely grove, and was therefore so called from Bosto 
which in Italian signifies fair wood. I: was here by the holp of the 
faithful Penderelis, that Charles II. was concealed in the royal eak, 
together with the brave Colonel Curtis. Upon this oak, being ac- 
commodated with two pillows agjd some meuu fare, they continued 
all the day, his majesty leaning on the colonei’s lap, and taking some 
slumbering rest; and in the mean time some of the loyal brothers 
hovered near the place while others went al to get intelligerce 
Humphrey Penderell, the miller, had been all that day at Shefoal, a 
town a few miles distant, where he was closely examined by a parlia- 
mentarian colonel, and threatened with the penalty of concealing his 
majesty’s person, which was death without mercy, and withal they 
informed bim that the junto propounded £1000 for a reward to any 


man that should discover the king. But this brave it, like his 
brothers, was proof agaiust all temptations to disloyalty. Of the 
Penderells there were six brothers, born at Hu bal Grange, in the 


parish of Tong. John, George and Thomas served in the armies of 

Charles L. Thomas was killed at Stow; the other two, and 

John, survived the war, and were employed as wood-wards at 

bel. Of the remaining three William took care of the ho 

phrey worked at the mill, and Richard rented part of the 
” 


“ Afcer the restoration, the five noble brothers waited upon the king 
at Whitehall, on tho 13th of Jane, 1080, end wore g receivec 
and dismissed with a princely reward. Richard cndorell died Feb 

buried in the church-yard of St. Giles’s-in-the 
Fields, where a handsome monument was erected to bis memory.” 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


LAFAYETTE AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


My acquaintance with Lafayette commenced with a 
of introduction which I had received from a friend of hie oa 
London; and I became acquainted with most of the others 


ay I- have mentioned through him. Lafayette, when in 


Paris, gave a soiree every week at bis house in the Rue 
d’Anjou St. Honore, which was frequently attended by from 
two to three hundred persons of all countries ; for, according 
to the French mode of conducting political soirees, a person 
who bas once been admitted may freely introduce his friend 
or friends at the next assembly. Lafayette was et this time 
aa old man; but, by wearing a juvenile wig, he contrived to 
give himself the appearance of being less aged than he really 
was. [I do not know whether it was calculation or chance 
that brought together so many handsome females as gr+ced 
the evening parties of the veteran republican; but no soiree 
in Paris, even among the most elite of the aristocracy, could 
boast of so brilliant a display; for here were seen elegant 
women of every country ; ak to this circumstance, probably, 
it was owing that young politicians of the ma‘e sex were very 
numerous. In Lafayette himself there was litle remarkable, 
except his perfert bonhomme. He did the h »nors of his solén 
with a republican simplicity, in which was a touch of ‘the 
old school from which he had withdrawn; and succeeded, 
almost without an effort in making his vi-itors pleased with 
him and his parties, although even the poor fare of a Peri-ian 
soirée—weak tea and cakes, and eau sucree—were fre- 
quently wanting. The Duke de Broglie, then one of the ed- 
itors of a French paper called the Globe, and his grandson-in- 
aw, Charles Remusat, were the lions of the literary coteries 
at these partes. Politics were discussed freely, even during 
the restoration ; and the Government never thought it neces- 
sary to send spies, for plots, where there were so many ladies. 
The personal character of Lafay: tte also inspired respect; and 
the Bourbons of the elder branch hed little apprehension of 
his putting himself at the head of any movement; for he was 
considered as a harmless Utopian, who had made up his 
mind to endure what his reach of inte!lect did not permit him 
tocure. English and Americans were always welcome at 
the house of Lafayette, and te them he was remarkably atren- 
tive. Indeed, | have seen him devoting a whole hour exclu- 
sively to conversation with an Englishman, when very influ- 
ential persons ot his own country were endeavoring to fix his 
notice. Lafayette did not shire in conversation. He talked 
a great deal, and not much to the purpose: but ove did not 











weary in his seciety, for every thing he said indicated that it 
had its source in benevolence. Me had a great respect for 
Bentham; and any one who brought a letter or a message 
from the English utilitarian, was not only certain of being well 
received at the regular seirées, but was also a welcome morn- 
ing visitor. Toward Tatleyrand he had a great dislike, al- 
though he rarely vent.red to give way to his feelings by 
speaking of that wily diplomatist. The revolution of 1830 
took Lafayette by surprise; and it wes with some difficuiry 
that he was induced to take @ part in the important events by 
which it was followed. His vanity and his benevolence, how- 
ever, were both at work to impel him forward; and to them 
it was owing that he made so prominent a figure in the new 
and deceitful institutions of ‘ regenerated France.’ Whilst in 
the eye of the mass, however, be eppeared as one of the orig- 
nators of the new state of things, Lafayette was but the blind 
instrument of faction; and when his vanity had been wounded 
by the consciousness of his having been duped, he became 
almost furious against the individual whom he had assisted in 
placing on the throne. He carried his anger even to the 
point of laying aside the common decencies of etiquette to- 
ward the new court, with which he came to an open rupture; 
and when, some time afterward, Louis Philippe endeavored 
to win him back, he told the courter, who was sent to him 
with a friemdly message, to tke back the follewing: ‘ There 
is nothing ia common between us two.’ On another occasion, 
when aware that it was interded to send him a fo: mal invita- 
tion to dine at the Tuileries, he desired his servants, if any 
person should bring a letter from the court, to say that he wes 
out of town, and would not return for a fortnight. ‘1 thought 
at one time,’ said Lafayette to me, ‘ of sending back the letrer, 
if I should receive it, unopened ; but I was unwilling to give 
tue King an advantage over me bya breach of politeness, and 
therefore resolved to resort to @ fiction.’ Louis Philippe, 
whether from good feeling or policy I do not pretend to say— 
although, from the absence of all attention during the last ill- 
ness of Lutuyette, when his aid was no longer neces- 
sary, the latter might be inferred—frequenuly attempted to 
soften the obdurate heart ef the old republican ; but his reply 
was always, ‘Let him enjoy his throne. and me my con- 
science.’ The great error of Lafayette was in supposing that 
republican institutions, such as ke had seen in America, were 
compatible with monarchy. The error of Louis Phili 
was in making republicanism a mere stepping-stone to 
return of old monarchy. Now that Lafayette is dead, and 
the voice of party, as the circumstances of his times 
and the motives by which he was actuated, no longer oppeses 
itself to the expression of sincere conviction impartial men, 
who knew and esteemed him as an individual, admit that his 
character was patriarchal as to the benevolence of his views, 
but that he was destitute of the power to distinguish between 
and practice—that, judging of the mass by himself, he 








sll hough repeblicanim, ina nation of excited apis ike 
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France, practicable ; but was entirely deficient in those quali- || the length, breadth, and thickness of it at a single glance? OBLIGATION OF VOTING. . 
ties ef a master-mind which can sometimes direct the storm || And when did Criticism give two glances? Criticism, there- 


vil passions to the accomplishment of a good object.. La- 
= was a brave man reayecigmere wel and with the con- 
tempt which republicans profess for old institutions, his vanity 
laid him open to those who revere them. If the ny Sage 
would have continued to flatter him he would not have em- 
braced what he called limited monarcby} and if republican- 
ism had been successful, he would have cut a still more sorry 
figure then he did in limited monarchy. 
Frazer’s Magazine for October. 





Procress or Movers TRavELiING.—Our fathers were— 
apd that within the memory of men—contented to carry their 
from town to town on pack-horses. Narrow roads, 
which barely admitted a string of these beasts, burdened with 
the needs of many towns, ran over hill and dale, ard often 
were found worn deep between steep banks, by the persever- 
ing traffic of ages, and overhung by trees which sponta- 
necusly sprung and grown over them, rendering them cool 
and pleasant. But the affairs of our worthy ancestors became 
sensibly on the increase. The string of -horses slowly 
progressing over the wolds and through forests, were found 
not equal to the demands of commercial exchange and eons 
and they set their wits to work, and lo! Pickford’s and Petti- 
for’s wagons afd others, their contemporaries, appeared, 
piled up in pond tateliness, and drawn by horses in bulk 
next to elephants. Fer their convenience, the old roads were 
deserted as too narrow, or filled up as too slumberously pro- 
found. New roads of an airy width were laid down; and 
Mr. M’ Adam showed himself, with his necremantic hammer 
and pebble-gauge in his hand, and coaches came galloping 
after him at ten miles’ speed per hour, loaded with esger 
and still impatient negotiants. Roads of granite or of lime- 
stone, however smooth, or however wide, or however covered 
with wagons, ceaches, mails, horsemen, and the infinite va- 
riety of carriages of pleasure, travel and parade, which now 
appeared on them were found too few, and canals were cut; 
locks—wonderful things in those days—were invented ; and 
heavy boats and light barges hastened to convey their freights 
of living things and things for the living—market goods and 
market people—to the places where they were wanted, or 
where they wanted to be. Well done, Englishmen! Things 
were come toa pretty good pass, it was thought. People 
said, wondering to one another, ‘If our grandfathers could 
but rise from their graves and see all this, how they would 
stare!’’ But it was soon found that the population and the 
needs of the country had outgrown even these accommoda- 
tions. There was a cry fur more conveyance and more speed. 
Some talked of balloons, some of velocipedes, and some of 
perpetual motion. ‘The old and the orthodox said, ‘‘ Let well 
be; things move fast enough. There is no rest, no repose, no 
steadiness in this gereration; all is hurry, hurry, hurry. It 
is perfectly distracting.’ They even looked back to the old 
hollow roads and string of pack-horses with affectionate yearn- 
ings. Nevertheless, a set of pig-headed fellows were busy 
with their brains, and began to utter strange speeches about 
the power of steam. It was a thing which was to work our 
mines and mills, impel our ships, and convey us, with the ve- 
locity of a comet, from one place to another. Old men, and 
wise men, too, laughed at such Quixetic vaporings; yet, spite 
of their laughter, there were hea:d great hammerings, and 
filings. and fizzings in the workshops of Watt and Boulton; 
and presently that mighty monster, a steam , Was seen 
pulling up buckets of water and heaps of ore out of the earth, 
and turning a thousand spindles in our factories. It has ba 
come locomotive, has mounted the roads and the ships pre- 
pared for it, and is now flying from town to town, and country 
to country, with us and our concerns, in a manner so wonder- 
ful, that we shall soon find ourse!ves past wondering at any 
thing. Do we not ride at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and grumble at such a snail’s pace ?1—step over to America 
in ten days, and think it about five too long 1—and hear news 
from the East Indies in little more than a month? Well done, 
Englishmen! as our forefathers said, so say we : that is pretty 
well for another fit. William Howitt. 








Tue Poputar Mas, anp THE Man or OrIGINALITY.— 
The popular man, and the mar of true, at least of great ori- 
ginality, ere seldom one and the same; we suspect that, till 
after a long struggle on. the part of the latter, they are never 
so. Reasons are obvious enough. The popular man stands 
on our own level, or a hair’s breadth higher; he shows us a 
truth which he can see without shifting our present intel- 
lectual position. This is a highly-convenient arrangement. 
The original man, again, stands above us ; he wishes to wrench 
us from our old fixtures, especially if we have sat in them 
with moderate con:fort for some score or two years, is no 
easy business; according'y we demur, we resist, we even 
give battle; we still suspect that he is above us, but try to 
persuade ourselves (laziness and vanity earnestly assenting) 
that he is below. Fur is it not the very essence of such a man 
that he be new? And who will warrant us that, at the same 
time, he shall only be an intensation and continuation of the 
o/d, which, m general, is what we long and.look for? No 
one cam warrant us. And granting him to be a man of real 
geoius, real depth, and thai. not till after earnest medi- 
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fore, opens on such a man its greater and its lesser batteries, 
on every side: he has no security but to go on disregarding 
it; and “in the end,” says Goethe, “‘ Criticism itself comes 
to relish that method.” But now leta speaker of the other 
class come forward; one ef these men that “ have, more 
than any one the opinion which all men have!” No svoner 
does he speak than all the sundry of us feel as if we had been 
wishing to speak that very thing, as if we ourselves might 
have spoken it; and forthwith resounds from the united uni- 
verse a celebration of that surprising feat. What clearness, 
brilliancy, justness, penetration! Who can doubt that this 
man is right, when so many thousand vetes are ready to back 
him? -Doubtless, he is right ; doubtless, he is a clever man ; 
and his praise will long be in all the magazines. Carlyle. 





EXPOSTULATION TO SUMMER ON HER PREMATURE 


DEPARTURE....By T. Westwoep. 
SuMMER, queen of beauty! 

Wherefore dost thou leave us— 
Greeting us with sunny smiles but only to deceive us? 
Scattering all things lovely 

O’er thy bright dominion, 
Then with shade eclipsing all from thy departing pinion? 
Thou hast left thy flowers 

To dull Autumn’s scorning, ; 
That all tender things doth nip with bitter winds each morning. 
See, the rose declineth 

From its crimson hue, 
And the pale cenvolvolus hath lost it native blue. 


All thy favorite blossoms 
On the earth are lying ; " 
Even the lily bends its head, low, as if ’t were dying. 
And the vine’s green clusters, 
That thy care so needed. 
Hang upon their withered stems, ungathered and unheeded. 
What hath won thee from us, 
With thy glowing hours? 
Is it not a pleasant home, this fair land of ours? 


It hath grassy meadows, 
Where thou well might’st wander; 
And green dells and shady woods, if of these thou’rt fonder ; 
And clear-flowing waters, 
To reflect thy beauty ; 
And merry birds, to whom thy praise is an accustomed duty. 
“Wherefore didst thou leave us?” 
Sadly asks the maiden, 
Listening to soft tones no more beneath the boughs scent-laden. 
“Wherefore didst thou leave us?” 
Cries the child, half weeping— 
Prison’d, while the heavy rains the cold earth are steeping. 
All things, queen of beauty ! 
Ask why thou didst leave us— 
Greeting us with sunny smiles, that did so deceive us. 
From a volume of Pooms, just published—London. 





Smoxep Frienps.—The following is from a late London 
publication: “Every master and mistress in the United 
Kingdom knows what a maid-servant’s friend is. Sometime: 
he is a brother, sometimes h; is a cousin, (often a cousin,) 
and sometimes a father, who really wears well and carries 
his age amazingly! He comes down the area—in at the 
window—or through a door left ajar. Sometimes a maid- 
servant, like a hare, has many friends. The master of the 
house, after washing his hands in the back kitchen, feels be 
hind the door for a jack-towel, and lays hold on a friend’s 
nose. Friends are shy. Sometimes the footman breaks a 
friend’s shins while plunging into the coal cellor for a shovel 
of nubblys. We speak feelingly, our own abode having been 
once turned into a friend’s meeting-house—a fact we became 
aware of through a smoky chimney ; but a chimney will smoke 
when there is a journeyman baker up it.” 


How like an imprisoned bird is Christianity! The teachers 
of Humanity have been, and always are, gilding and adorning 
its cage, cleansing and sprinkling it with perfume. improving 
its drinking vessels, and calling us around it to gaze and see 
how beautiful the captive is, and admonishing us to plume our 
wings just so ; not for flight, but that they may look decorous. 
Though one of delicate perception may detect something sweet 
and soothing in the poor bird’s gentle note, and something 
cheering in its bolder melo iy, yet there is an unhealthy moan- 
ing in its music, and a hfelessness in its drooping wing, which 
separate it from its free and exulting mates of the woods and 
hills. Where is he who, with pious but not timid hand, may 

ntly unlock its prison-house and say, “‘ Go forth, patient suf- 
rer, and cheer the the world with thy free and joyous song. 
Warble it in the ear of the young and happy, chant it melo- 
diously at the window of the sufferer, till an answering strain 
is heard throughout the universe.” ‘The Dial’ 

TT 

Power 1s Ksow.zepar.—“ Hallo, Jim! where are you 
going in such a hurry?” 

“ Going to the theatre, to see that glorious boy, Knowledge.” 

ad —- to see knowledge 1—acquire it, you mean.” 

“No, I don’t; I’m going to see Power. Knowledge is 
Power, they say; so Power must be Knowledge. What time 





ation, what sort of philosophy were his, could we estimate 





Mr. Dewey, in his late work, “Moral Views of Society, 
Commeree and Politics,” bas the following excellent remarks: 
“J have dwelt longer than I intended upon this first and 
foundation principle of our political morality—that which re. 
quires every legally qualified citizen to give his vote at the 
elections. There is another duty coincident with this, which 
is too often violated to be passed over in silence; and that i 
the duty of giving an honest vote. 

“ Every citizen, in bis primary act, that gives its 
character to the Government, is bound to sare brag bend 
conviction. The vote demands the contribution of his 

of his judgement, of his patriotism and fidelity to the common 
weal. The citizen is the real governor; and if the elected 
ruler is forbidden, by every just principle, to swerve from ap 
honest purpose toward the public good, so is the ruling elector, 
And he who surrenders his judgement or conscience to private 
interest, or the mere dictation of a party; he who accepts a 
bribe or offers one; he who, in the ballot, smothers his own 
conviction, or attempts to coerce another’s, is perjured in the 
holiest rites which he swears upon his country’s altar. 

“ The familerity with which certain transactions at the 
polls are spoken of—yes, palpable infractions of the law, with 
regard to the age, residence, and where a property qualifica- 
tion is required, the property of voters—the freedom with 
which parties charge practices upon each other after an 
election—are facts of evil omen. And the common defencs 
set for them is, if possible, worse than the things themselves, 
We are constantly told, every nerve must be strained, 
means used, to carry certain measures; the opposite 
leave no means, however flagitious and desperate, wasted 
and we must meet them on their own ground—must fight 
them with their own weapons. Admirable doctrine! that 
goes around the whole circuit of parties, and lends a handle 
to each one, wherewith to push on the cumulative argument 
for dishonesty and intrigue! The couatry in danger! and to 
be saved by corruption, by bribery, false swearing, and the 
violated law! The nation sick and prostrate by the tam 
pering of some ignorant administration with its heelth and 
vig how to be cured? By the canker and the gan 
grene that are eating out its very vitals ! 

*“* Away with such paltering and paltry arguments for the 
expedient against the right! If it must be so, I had rather 
my country were destroyed by truth than saved by falsehood. 
I would rather it were ruined by virtue than redeemed by cor 
ruption. But do not the very terms of this statement show 
that it is not so? No; ‘honesty is the best policy,’ for man 
or nation, for individual or party. But if honesty is any 
where to be demanded or expected, it is in the first act that 
gives its character to the Government—the elections. Admit 
any false principle there, and what, in consistency, can you 
look for, but a corrupt Gevernment? Will you poison the 
fountain-head, and expect the stream to be pure ? 

“TI insist, then, that the election shall be honest. A man 
should no more dare to be false to his own mind, false to his 
sonscience, in giving his vote, than he would in giving his 
word. His vote is his word, and the only word, perhaps, 
that he can speak in the great ear of the nation. If that 
word is a lie, he sacrifices, as far as in him is, the right gor 
ernment and rectitude of the country.” 





Serseant TaLFrourD.—Talfourd’s politics are much l-s 
known by his speeches than by his votes, but his votes have 
always been upon the popular side. He is not an avowed 
Radica!, but he belongs to a liberal section of the Whigs, ak 
ways supporting the ballot and opposing the corn laws. He 
is assiduous also in ns atterdance, and his support is of more 
im , a8 it is the support of a strictly inde t mem 
ber. I doubt whether there is a man in the House who is ks 
influenced by any ‘ pressure from without,’ or who has les 
cause to dread his constituents, than Talfourd has. He bes 
for many years been returned for Reading—not for his poli- 
tics, but for himself. His posiuonis a tribute of affection paid 
him by his personal friends—and all the men of Reading are 
Talfourd’s friends. He was born amor g them, in a position 
which gave him no more hopes of attaining his present emi- 
nence than the humblest among them had: he was 
at their Free Grammar School ; he owed the attention he at 
tracted as a boy to his industry and talent ; he fought his way 
to the bar through difficu!ties of no ordinary cheracter; be 
maintained his station dumng that long and wearying struggle 
which ever precedes professional success, by the continual and 
laborious exercise of his literary talents ; he attained eminenct, 
and his tewasmen, who had watched him with interest 
his adversity, were proud of his achievements. There is 1 
instance in England of a connection between constituent and 
representative, so pure and disinterested, se honorable alike 
to both, as that which exists between Talfourd ard the ele> 
tors of Reading. If Talfourd were to cease to be a represe 
tative of Reading, that borough would probably return a Tory: 
As it is, he will continue to receive the suffrages ef the electors 
sol ong as he continues to ask them. Pencilings of Politiciaas 
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Very Tuin.—I have just met your old acquaintanc, 
Daily,” said an Trishman to his friend, “‘ and was sorry to 6 








did you rise this morning ?” 


he has almost shrunk away to nothing. You are thin, sil 
am thin ; but he is thinner than both of us put together. 
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New Jensey.—Thenew Legislature of this State convenec 
at Trenton on Tuesday last. Hon. Joseph Perter of Glouces: 
ter was chosen Vice President of the Council by a vote of 11! 
to 4, and John Emley of Burlington Speaker of the House, by 


a vote of 41 to 12. 


Gov. Pennington’s Message is long, able, and pelitical. 
The Governor of course likes the result of the recent Election, 
and thinks New- Jersey has done herself honor. There is no 
doubt of his (Gov. P.’s) reélection. Mr. Secretary Westcot: 
will have his walking papers. A U. S. Senator is to be elect 
ed to take the place of Hon. Gerrit D. Wall, V. B. whose 
term expires on the 4th of March next. We believe the new 
appointment will not be made until the next Session, in De- 


cember. 





PennsYLvanta.—State Election.—In our last Quarto pa- 


per, 


we were led into errors in regard to the vote of several 


Counties in Pennsylvania at the late election, which reduced 
the Van Buren majority in the State to one half its proper ci- 
mensions. The votes of Armstrong, Butler, Luzerne, and 
several other Counties were incorrectly received and given by 
us. As we have now the Official Vote of all but one or two 
Counties, and reliable reports from those, we repeat our table, 
with careful corrections: 

Congress-1 840. Govern’r-183S., Pres’t 1836. 


ties. 
Adeus .--<--2119 
Allegheny --- 6831 


Armstrong - .-1169 
Beaver cooece -2527 


Butler ...---- 1973 

leas none 
Bucks ...---- 4411 
Bedford. ..--- 2652 
Bradford ...--2411 
*Clarion ....- 610 
Columbia .. ..1295 
Cumberland ..2440 
Chester ...--- 5449 
Centre...---- 1466 


*Cambria .... 697 
Clearfield .... 466 
Crawford ....2175 
CREE cccoce 552 
Delaware ....1968 
Dauphin .....2651 


Biliccwsce 06 3301 
Franklin .... .3356 
Fayette .... + -2527 
Greene. .....- 1159 


Huntingdon... .3570 
Indiana ......1411 
*Jefferson .... 393 


Lycoming .. ..1366 
Lebanon .. .. .1874 


Lehigh ...... 1996 
Luzerne...... 2664 
Lancaster ....8388 
M’Kean ...... 211 
Montgomery . .3704 
Monroe ...... 152 
Mifflin. ...... 1174 
Mercer ...... 2867 
Northumb’rl’nd1136 
Northampton .2145 
il esecsess 828 
NEAL EP 95 


Philadel. City .7136 

“ County. 10043 
Potter, ....... 148 
Schuylkill .. ..1418 
Somerset .. .. .2070 
Susquehanna. . 1365 
c. =e 822 
Union ..4....2311 
Venango ..... 679 
Warren ...... 835 
Washington ..4045 


Westmor: land.2121 
Wayne....... 608 
Witescsinns 3248 


w hig. Van Buren. Ritner, 


1550....3310 
4287 ....6033 
1478....1510 
1621....2457 
1596 ....1700 
4033 ....3215 
4339 ....4147 
2507 ..--2290 
2743....2219 
1329....——= 
2493 ....1088 
2626 ....2316 
4824....4971 
2091---- 1467 
808.... 762 
744.... 474 
2640....1957 
700.... 
1369....1731 


2138 ....2843 


2005 ....2747 
2834....2560 
2894....1984 
1863....1109 
2291....3687 
936 ....1723 
596.... 421 
1004.... 863 
1780....2146 
1324... .2228 
2289 ....2349 
3607 ....2592 
4679 ....8558 
305.... 127 
4507 ....3742 
879.... 366 
1254....1109 
2297 ....2935 
1914....1164 
3016....2566 
1681.... 883 
407.... 117 
4631....7203 
12619....9299 
306.... 68 
2010....1508 
819....2244 
1975....1264 
1526.... 594 
1444... .2268 
1007.... 828 
922.... 542 
3712....3528 
4252....2315 
1029.... 538 
3711....3257 


Porter. Whig. 
1535....1520 
4505 .. ..3623 
2781....1014 
1931....2077 
1653....1166 
7101....1584 
4553 ....3289 
2384....1920 
2420....1521 
new ....——— 
2616.... 544 
2743....1696 
4527 ....3981 
2589.... 924 
844.... 554 
792.... 284 
2304....1232 
New County. 
1263 ....1224 
2165....1993 
1565 ....2134 
2815....2575 
2768 ....1669 
1849.... 915 
2761....2628 
1262....1169 
591.... 229 
1049---- 596 
2541.... 938 
1553 ....1487 
2460 ....1784 
3132....1415 
5503... .6250 
219.... 85 
4558 ....2409 
1223.... 166 
1277.... 748 
2326 ....1991 
2144.... 721 
3634....1426 
1916.... 473 
526.... 50 
3156... .5747 
10157 ... .6536 
276.... 62 
2271.... 687 
883....1905 
1530.... 856 
1448.... 400 
1595 ....1328 
1765.... 600 
700.... 254 
3461....2805 
4561....1725 
1062.... 340 
4196....2005 


V. B. 
1186 
3074 
1528 
1075 
1006 
4967 
3081 
1587 
1462 
new 
1560 
1904 
3277 
1809 
450 
499 
1614 


1030 
1372 
1312 
2155 
2016 
1138 
1340 
692 
244 
627 
1705 
1168 
1987 
2008 
4144 
150 
3446 
796 
917 
1253 
1421 
2378 
1107 
358 
3028 
7957 
162 
1380 
511 
1145 
1027 
1143 
967 
498 
2445 
2878 
724 
2756 
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Total.. ..130551 125902 126029 133550 87111 91475 


Van Buren majority..4,649 Do. 


* Not official. All he others are official. 


Making any allowance for the Whig vote in Berks, the two 
parties are certainly more nearly balanced in that State than 
ever before. What will be the result of the Presidential Elec- 


7,521 Do.....4,364 





nem. Botb parties appear abundantly sanguine of success 
The ,ollowing are the Members of the XX VIIth Congress 
+lected at the recent Election: 


O1stTRicts. Countes. Members. Vote. V. B. Har. 
LP Bcconcd Charles Brown, V.B....... 4966 3593 
TL“ City ...} “Geo. W. Tolland, W,, ¢ “3631 7138 


IIL. Phila. Co.......Charles J. Ingersoll, V-B...7655 6456 

IV. Lancaster, .. ¢ .Jeremiah Brown, W... 
Chester, &.. 

= a -- (.John Edwards, W. 

- Montgomery ...Joseph Fernance, 

VI. Bucks... at ---Robert Ramsey, W........ 4389 4411 

VII. Northampton ..John Westbrook, V.B.....5331 3000 

bis — &c..Peter Newhard, V.B......4299 3414 


10872 15805 
V.B. ....4507 3704 


wweccesce George M. Keim, V.B.....4033 none 

X. Dauphin, &c. .. Wm. Simonton, W........ 3462 4525 
pee James Gerry, V.B........ 3711 3248 
Xu. es..c. James Cooper, W........ 4384 5475 


XIII. Cumberland &c.* Wm. 8. Ramsay, V.8....5311 4142 
XIV. Huntingdon, &c. William Irvin, W.........6336 6762 
XV. Luzerne, &c... Benj. A. Bidlack, V.B. 
XVI. Lycoming, &e. .John Snyder,-V.B.... 
XVII. Bradford, &c...Davis Dimock, jr., V.B. ..- 
XVIII. Somerset, &c. .Charles y {eee 4214 5419 
XIX. Westmoreland. Albert G. Marchand, V.B. 5188 3532 








XX. Fayette, Green.Enos Hook, V.B.......... 4757 3686 
XXI. Washington ...Joseph Lawrence, W. ....3712 4045 
XXIL. Allegheny..... Wilham W. Irwin, W..... 4287 6831 
XXIIC. Armstrong, &. William Jack, V.B........ 4414 4001 
XXIV. Beaver, Mercer.Thomas Henry, W. ......4118 5394 
XXV. Erie, &c ...... Arnold Plumer, V.B......7%92 7601 
Total....15 V.B., 13 Whig. Total Vote .130,551 125,902 

* Since dead. 


The Senate stands as stated in our last; but later returns 
from the Lycoming Assembly District assure the election of 
two Yan Buren Members, instead of one of each party, as 
we stated in our last on the strength of returns purporting to 
be official. 


Counties. Gamble. V.B. Leidy,V.B. Walter,V.B. Lioyd, ¥- 
Lycoming ........ 1775 E7eheccees 258 1511 
Clinton. .......... 680 ae 161 562 
Clearfield......... 380 Feveadece 835 410 

ea 2835 26u5......1254 2483 


Leidy beats Lloyd 122 votes. Gambler and Leidy were 
the regular Van Buren candidates; Walters was nominated 
as such in Clearfield County; Lloyd was a Whig volunteer. 
—This reduces the Whig strength in the House to 50 undis- 
puted, and Johnston of Armstrong, who was making a speech 
in the Allegheny City Log Cabin at our last accounts. There 
can be no serious dispute about his politics. Mr. Wakelee, 
elected from Tioga and Potter, was a volunteer candidate, 
supported by the Whigs, and is claimed in a private letter to 
us as well as in the Whig journals as a Conservative. It is 
somewhat doubtful how much the term implies in this instance. 
There is no room for doubt, however, that the supporters of 
Gen. Harrison form a majority in each branch of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Soutn Carotina.—The biennial Election for Members of 
Congress and of the State Legislature in» this State took 
place on Monday of last week. The result indicates no 
change whatever in the political character of the State. The 
following Members of Congress were reélected with little or 
no opposition : 


Isaac E. Holmes, Francis W. Pickens, 
Robert B. Rhett, John Campbell, 
Thomas D. Sumpter, James Rogers, 


S. H. Butler. 

All these prefer Mr: Van Buren’s reélection to the elevation 
of Gen. Harrison. All voted for the Sub-Treesury Bill ex- 
cept John Campbell, who is opposed to that policy but on 
other grounds supp»rts Mr. Van Buren. 

In the Newbury District, Gen. Griffin declined a reélection. 
Three candidates were started—two Van Buren, one Harri- 
son. P.C. Caldwell, V. B: is elected by some 200 mejority 
over W: Irby, Whig: The other candidate polled but a few 
votes. \ 

In the Greenville District, (Mr. Calhoun’s residence) Gen. 
Waddy Thompson declined, and three candidates started. 
W. Butler, Whig, is elected by a plurality of votes. 

The Legislature is of course assimilated in its political 
character to the Congressional Delegation. We have noticed 
party contests in but two Districts—Richland, which includes 
Columbia, the State capital; and Marion, in John Campbeli’s 
District. In each instance, the Whig ticket succeeded ; but 
we presume beside these very few Whigs succeeded in the 





State. 
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tion which is proceeding as we go to press, our readers will 
srobably have learned before we have the privilege of telling 





NEW-YORK NOMINATIONS, 


Harrison. For Govarnor. Van Buren. 
William H. Seward. William C. Bouck. 
For Lizvtrenast Governor. 
Luther Bradish. Daniel 8. Dickinson, 
Dist. For Senators. 
I. Wm: W. Todd. Jobn B. Scott. 
TI. John T. Jansen. Robert Denniston. 
IIT. Jonas C. Heartt. Anvhony Van Bergen, 
1V. John W. Taylor. Gardner Srow, 


V. Chester Buck. 

VI. Nehemiah Platt. 

VII. Elijah Rhoades. John Watson. 

VIL. Samuel Works. John T. Hudson. 

New York City.—The tickets of the rival parties in this 
City are at length finally settled. Hon. Moses H. Grinnell 
has finally accepted a nomination onthe Whig ticket for Con- 
gress, in consideration of the charges implicating him in Elec- 
tion Frauds in 1838. Hon. F. A. Tallmadge, who had re- 
luctantly accepted, declined in his favor. On the Van Buren 
ticket, Charles G. Ferris bas been nominated in place of 
John Demon, declined. Joseph Hoxie has been placed on 
the Whig Assembly ticket, in place of JBN. Reynolds, de- 
clined. The antagonist tickets are as follows : 


Henry A. Foster. 
James Faulkner. 


Whig Ticket. Van Buren Ticket. 

For Congress..Moses H. Grinnell... ..John McKeon, 

Robert Smith ........ James J. Roosevelt, 

James Monme .......Fernando Wood, 

J. Prescott Hall...... Charles G. Ferris, 
For Assembly..Egbert Benson.......William B. Maclay, 

Puoilo Doane........- Norman Hickok, 

Chas. M Graham, jr. . Cornelius H. Bryson, 

Peter Smith ......... Grorgy Weir, 

John F, Wolf ........ Absaiom A. Miller, 


Henry W. Havens.... William Mc Murray, 
Heman W, Childs.... Paul Grout, 

Th mas J. Doyle..... Edmund J. Porter, 
Joseph Hoxie........ Solomon Townsend, 
Add:son Dougherty...David R. F. Jones, 
William McArdle ....Con. Swackhammer, 
Loring D. Chapin ....Abrabam B. Davis, 


Daniel Lee.......... John L. O'Sullivan. 
For Sheriff. ...Willian Jones .......Menmouth B. Hart: 
For Clerk..... R:- vo C Hance....... Nathaniel Jarvis. 
For Coroner ..Caleb M. Little ...... Cornelius B. Archer. 





ARKansas.—As we expected, the first reports of a Whig 
victory in Arkansas, are not confirmed by later advices. The 
vore will be some thousands heavier than ever before, and we 
think, Cross, V. B. is reélected to Congress by about 2,000 
majority. In 1838, he had 2,553. The Legislature will be 
mere equally divided than hitherto, but there is little doubt of 
a Van Buren majority. 

The following is the vote for Congress in the Counties heard 


rom: 18498, 3838. 
Counties. .. Fowler, W. Cross, VB. Cummings, W. Cro*s, VB. 
Crittenden ...... Bwmihe’” ( . cvevesss 189 2 
Phillips ...... -. 264  ctestal 244 170 
S:. Francis... . ..123 332.200 ..--240 54 
Mississippi... -... 90 GR ccc cee 54 50 
Desha..........273 88. sii new county. 
Arkansas ....... Sand, ~ + « cocseaee 105 288 
Balehh «220000 538 G98. odd coun 196 337 
Hot Springs... . 107 189....ccncs 144 92 
RR i dcoes 60s 5 es 112 134 
Jackson ........ 115 RDiiss sess 112 43 
Hempstead .... .255 908 casita dil 225 295 
Independence .. .377 OOF... cossand 193 286 
L2 Counties ..2357 2159....... 1814 i831 
Whig gain in 12 Co.’s..181. There are about 40 Counties 
n the State. 
ee 


Postscript te Quarto Edition. 


Saturday, A. M. Oct. 31. 
Our advices from Philadelphia only come down to 5 o'clock 


last evening. The Presidential Election was then preceeding 
with great spirit and animation. A strong but still excitement 
pervaded all classes—every body was at work ; but no violence 
had taken place. A rush took place at half past one, when 
the Sheriff arrested a quarrelsome man, but it was. soon quieted. 
All would end peaceably. 

The number of votes polled in the City proper at 4 e’clock 
was 9,883; at the same hour on the 13th only 8,094—nearly 
1,800 increase. It is not probable that this increase will hold 
out. The Whigs hope for 3:500 to 4,000 majority in the 
City; on the 13:h only 2,500. 


{i James F. Simmons, Whig, has been elected U. S. 





Senator from Rhode Island. 


Mainz.—The Legislatare (old) has adjourned, and the 
gone home—those of each party to tell their fellow- 
ans that they have certainly elected their candidate for 
Governor last September. The Whig account says that every 
scattering vote has been heard of, and that Kent has 68 ma- 
jority over every thing. The Augusta Age, (V. B.) asserts, 
on the contrary, that there is no reasonable doubt that Fair- 
Jield is chosen. So the question must stand until the votes 
are officially canvassed in January. 

It is not disputed, we believe that the new Legislature is 
Whig in both branches. 

The old Legislature passed a law at its recent session au- 
thorizing Justices of the Peace in the unsettled portions of the 
State to take votes for President almost any where that voters 
may come together. It is thought that this act will sensibly 
increase the vote for Van Buren. 

The votes cast for Members of Congress in the several Dis- 
tricts have been officially canvassed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, (V. B.) The following is the result : 


Counties. Whig Candidates. Vote. 
Cumberland. W. F& Fessenden.5,794 


Van Buren do. Vote. 
Albert Smith. . .5,659 


Fessenden over all, 105. Scattering, 30. 
York.......D. Goodenow....4,516 N. Chfford ....5,423 
ring, 6. C. over all, 908. 
incoln..... Benj. Randall ...5,720 J. Sewall ..... 4,769 
Randall over all, 911. Scattering, 40. 
Kennebec... .George Evans....7,430 D. Hubbard. ..4,450 
Evans over all, 2, 974. Scattering, 6. 
Washington.J.C. Noyes...... 4,792 J. A. Lowell ..4,562 
Scattering, 11. Wheeler...--. 293 
Penobscot...E. H. All-n.....7,738 H. Hamlin....7,115 
Scat. 35. Allen over all, 462. H. Ingalls..... 126 
Oxford...... Zadoc Long ....5,283 N.S. Lirtlefield.4,735 
Scattering, 86. V. D Parris... 1,967 
Waldo...... S. A. Kingsbury.3,965 A. Marshall ...5,805 
Thorndike...... 79 Scattering, 14. 
Total....45,317 Total....44,909 
Whig aggregate majority....408  Scattering..228 


It is computed that 198 of the scattering votes are Van 
Buren and only 30 Whig; and if these are so taken intu the 
account, the precise Whig majority is 237. 

A new trial is to be had in the Hancock and Washington 
District on Monday next, at the same time with the Presiden- 
tial Election. Messrs. Noyes and Lowell are again candi- 
dates. In the Oxford District, no day has yet been designated 
for a new trial. 


Oxu10.—We have nothing further of moment from this 
State. Gov. Corwin’s majority over Shannon is from 16,000 
to 17,000. The Members of Congress stand 12 Whig to 7 
Van Buren: in the present Congress, 8 Whig to 11 Van Bu- 
ren; The official vote in the Hamilton District is as follows: 

For Nathaniel G. Pendieton, (Whig)....-..6.119 
“* Alexander Duncan, (Van Buren). .... ..5,959 
Pendleton’s majority.........-...... 160 

Corwin’s majority in the District is but 21 ; Holmes, V. B. 
beats John C. Wright 12; the three Whig Assemblymen are 
elected by small majorities ; the County officers divided.— 
The vote is immense. We hear that Dr. Duncan will contest 
Col. Pendleton’s election. 

Gegoro1a.—We have at length the full official vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress in every County of Georgia: We have 
deemed it not desirable to publish the table of Counties, how- 
ever, as there are 93 of them: the majority is very decisive, 
and we shall soon have the vote for Presidential Electors to 
publish, and this may be given at the same time, with some 
economy of space. Suffice it for the present that the aggre- 
gates are as follows: 














Harrison. Van B 
Dawson. ..........39,619 Campbell.......... 35,379 
Habersham........ ee §§ Miilnenccesacnene 35,496 
Alford ..........-. 39 275 Colquitt ........... 35,562 
St: aecestisanell 39,399  Cooper...... eileele 35,569 
Warren . ...... 22.-39,297 ae 35,357 
King .... 220. 20e--39,257  Iverson....... o---- 35,311 
Gamble ..........39,254 Lumpkin .......... 35,417 
Merriwether ...... .39,141 Patterson -......... 35,291 
Foster ..cccccccces 39,306 Pooler ............35,362 


The Legislature will stand as follows : 
Senate.... 48 Whigs. 44 Van Buren. 
House ....118 Whigs. 88 Van Buren. 
“166 132 
Whig majority on Joint Ballot, 34.. There is a tie for Sen- 
ator in one County, and two for Representatives in Madison 
and Bullock. 
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sation and excitement during the past week. We presume 
our readers generally have heard and read quite enovgh on 
the subject, and would not thank us to fill our columns with 
the scores of affidavits and counter-affidavits now flying over 
the land. We prefer, therefore, to give a summary view of 
the whole subject of discovered or alleged frauds, actual and 
meditated, in reference to Elections. , 

I. The first story comes from Baltimore. It is alleged that 
Madison Jeffers, deputy high constable of that City, wrote a 
letter, just before the late Charter Election in that City, to 
George Riston, a broker of Philadelphia, (formerly of Balti- 
more,) asking him to “send on five hundred men” for the 
approaching contest, who were to be such as could hail from 
Baltimore, if possible. The inference is very strong that such 
men were wanted to vote in Baltimore. The Grand Jury 
have found a bill against Jeffers; who, on his part, denies 
that he ever wrote such a letter, or instigated any one else to 
do so. Thus the matter rests, awaiting atrial. Mr. Riston 
also denies any knowledge of or agency in any such matter, 
and has repaired to Baltimore to meet the accusation. A 
letter purporting to be from Jeffers to Riston is now in the 
hands of their accusers. It is not alleged that any men ac- 
tually were sent to Baltimore from Philadeiphia. 

II. The second case is one of extensive Naturalization 
Frauds committed in Philadelphia. It seems that the books 
of records of the names of persons who have declared their 
intentions to beceme citizens of the United States have 
been very carelessly kept, in the custody of the Clerks of the 
Civil and Criminal Courts of Philadelphia County, but open 
to the inspection and use of political committees a nd in d- 
uals. In these books, a large number of pretended declara- 
tions of intentions, dated back soasto authorize the app'icants 
to Naturalization prior to the late Election, have been fraudu- 
lently entered, by inserting a large number of leaves in the 
books! Wedo not know the number of such entries, on 
which certificates of Naturalization have been fraudulently 
obtained, but it is represented as very considerable. Suspi- 
cion rests on the Clerks (Van Buren) as at least accessaty to 
these frauds ; as they had (like Jeffers) a deep personal stake 
in the recent contest, and secured their reélection, respectively, 
by small majorities. We understand that the Grand Jury 
have found a bill against William O. Kline, Clerk of the 
Criminal Courts, but exculpateid Euen, Clerk of the Civil 
Courts. The Judges have annulled several certificates granted 
upon these forged declarations. The subject is still under- 
going investigation. 

III. The next allegation of Fraud originates in our own 
City, and refers primarily to transactions which are alleged 
to have taken place in 1838. It appears that in that year, 
our Election taking place soon after the intensely exciting 
contests in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, apprehensions were 
felt or feigned by the Whigs of this City that they would be 
overwhelmed by an influx of voters from those States, who 
had of couree no right of suffrage here, but would nevertheless 
contrive to deceive the inspectors and vote. To guard against 
this danger, Whigs were voluntarily in attendance from the 
principal towns of New-Jersey, and a number from Philadel- 
phia, who were hired and paid for their,services. Such was 
the open and public account of the matter. 

But on Friday morning last, a long and formidable list of 
affidavits, being pertions of certain secret legal proceeedings 
which had been recently had before a Special Court in this 
City—thet Court consisting of the Recorder and Police Jus- 
tice Matsell, sitting in secret session—appeared in the Ad- 
ministration journals, the object and dri‘t of which was to 
establish that these men who came from Philadelphia in 1838, 
were not really procured to watch the polls and prevent 
Illegal Voting by residents of that City but actually to 
vote the Whig Ticket as generally and inas many Wards 
as possible. 

This astounding charge rests mainly on several affidavits of 
Jonathan D. Stevenson, (Van Buren) ex-Tobacco Inspector 
of this City, and still exercising the functions of the office de 
facto under an agreement with James B. Glentworth, the le- 
gal (Whig) Inspector. Stevenson swears that, sometime in 
September, he was anxious to know whether Glentworth could 
secure a reappointment in case the Whigs held the power in 
the State; and that Glentworth assured him he could, for he 








Election Fratids have been the theme of general conver- c it in his power to ite certain leading Whigs of this 
City in certain illegal transactions 


tion of 1838 ; that, just prior to that Election, he ) 
went on to Philadelphia to make arrangements for bringing 
on persons who would vote the Whig ticket ia the Election 
then at hand, and actually did procure and bring on a number 
of persons se to vote at that Election, and that he was coun. 
tenanced and aided in so doing by certain leading Whigs—ty 
wit: R. M. Blatchford, James Bowen, Simeon Draper, jr, 
Robert C. Wetmore, and Moses H. Grinnell, of this City. 
Stevenson adds that, being surprised by these dec ’ 
and somewhat incredulous, he persuaded Glentworth funder 
color of procuring the means of enforcing his reéppointment 
next winter) to give him (S.) a letter, introducing him tp 
Mayor Swift of Philadelphia as a friend and a Whig, in whom 
he could repose the utmost confidence: That with this letter 
he went to Philadelphia, introduced himself to Col. Swift and 
many other active Whigs, and easily induced them to aid hin 
in arranging for the procurement of a number of persons, 

were to come on and vote illegally at the approaching Electiony 

Thus far Mr. Stevenson’s depositions, which form one side 
of the story, supported in some particulars by the affidavits of 
Messrs. Glentworth, Havens, McArdle and Raymond of this 
City. Glentworth swears that he went on to Philadelphia in 
1838, as heretofore set forth, and declines to answer whethe, 
he procured men to come on and vote illegally, on the ground 
that his answer might criminate himself. Havens ( 
testifies that he carried a package of money to Glentworth at 
Philadelphia just before the Election of 1828—about $1,000 
—does not know how much—does not know the name of the 
man who gave it to him, or the purpose for which it was used, 
McArdle (then a Whig, now Van Buren) testifies that a num. 
ber of men were sent to or quartered at the Alms- House dun 
ing the Election of 1838: they did not stay there long, but 
went off; he heard or suspected they were intended to vote 
illegally, but does not know that any of them did so vote.— 
Raymond testifies to the same effect, and also that certain ar. 
rangements were made at National Hall for men, whom he 
suspected or heard were intended to vote illegally in the Elec- 
tion: Such is the case for the prosecution. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Grinnell, Blatchford, Bowen, 
Draper, and Wetmore positively swear—Wetmore that he 
knew nothing whatever of Glentworth’s visit to Philadelphia 
in 1838; the others that they did know that he went or had 
gone there, but simply for the purpose ef procuring persons 
qualified to watch the polls and detect illegal voters from that 
City. They add that while he was there, reports reached 
them tkat he was engaged in some such operation as is now 
alleged, when they wrote him peremptorily requesting him to 
desist from any such doings forthwith ; of which letter (they 
make oath) the following is a correct copy: 

“ New-York, Oct. 3ist, 1838 

“ Dear Sir—Two of your letters, writtenfyesterday, have 
found their way to this city. The project you laid out is not 
wholly understood by your friends here. The position which 
they consider themselves placed in is easily summed up, 
their only fear is that you may have misunderstood their me 
tives and desires. If you have made any arrangements which 
in any way tend to any thing beyond a general supervision of 
the polls for the purpose of detecting and preventing illegal 
voting, you must at once unequivocslly abandon it, and look 
to them for any expense which your precipitate steps may 
have occasioned. We value the cause as highly es any of our 
fellow-citizens value it; but we are determined not to enter 
nto any sort of arrangement which, under any circumstances, 
could be construed into a bargain for foreign votes. We there 
fore take the earliest and mest effective mode of saying to you 
that, while we are ready to submit to the expense which you 
have incurred in your preliminary arrangement, we will not 
countenance any system which can in any way encourage the 
importation of voters. 

“ We know your desires, and shall be willing to meet your 
wishes, provided they are based upon the simple point of pro- 
tecting the rights of the honest voters, which we deem your 
only hope of expectation.” 

This letter was written and signed by Simeon Draper, jr-, 
but approved by all, and instantly dispatched to Glentworth. 
It appears by some other testimony that Glentworth immeé- 
diately returned to this City, represented that he had entered 
into arrangements in Philadelphia which re quired a consid- 
erable outlay of money, which money he must have or there 
would be an exposure detrimental to the Whig party; upo® 
which representation he obtained the money req! 
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whom or bow does not distinctly 
strumentality of Havens. Capt. Schultz (Whig) of the steam- 
boat testifies that G. came on his boat on his 
return from Philadelphia, and boasted to him that he had a 
ot of ‘ Hessians ’ with him who would vote in Now-York; he 
(Schultz) told him he ought to be ashamed of himself, and 
offered to pick them out, and did pick them out, from the 
other passengers, as Glentworth acknowledged. They were 
twenty to thirty in number. 

Glentworth testifies that he wes in the Whig Committee 
room at Nationa! Hall during the Election, and does not know 
whether any of these men voted. Noah Cook, Wm. A. Law- 
rence and Jonathan Nathan, who were engaged on the Whig 
Executive Committee at that time, testify that they know no- 
thing whatever of illegal voting for the Whig ticket in that 
Election; and they know that none such was planned or en- 
couraged by or known to the Whig Committees, as might be 
inferred from some of the preceding testimony. (Lawrence 
and Nathan acted as Secretaries at National Hall, and had 
been implicated in the alleged revelations of Glentworth to 
Stevenson, as superintending the sending out of illegal voters 
from Ward to Ward.) 

We have next a storm of affidavits from Philadelphia, con- 
tradicting most circumstantiaily all the material allegations of 
Stevenson and the alleged revelations of Glentworth. Mayor 
Swift—premising that he was not Mayor in October, ’38, and 
held no office whatever—deposes that he never knew or heard 
that Glentworth wanted persons te come to this City and vote 
illegally, but simply to watch and detect illegal voters; that 
Stevenson told him he came on the same errand—that 2,500 
false names had been registered here by the Administration 
party, and thet he (pretending to be a Whig) wished men 
who could detect them, if any Philadelphians should attempt 
to vote on these false registries, &c. &c.; that most of the 
other statements respecting him in Stevenson's affidavits are 
equally false. After his, come the depositions of 4 ‘cloud of 
witnesses,’ all swearing that Stevenson has in like manner 
misrepresented and traduced them—that none of them offered 
or thought of offering to come here and vote illegally—that 
he did not require any thing, but said that a great many names 
had been illegally registered here by the Loco-Focos, and he 
wanted the means of detecting them—that some of them de- 
clined aiding him in any way whatever—that he not only 
represented himself as a Whig, but passed under the false 
name of Jarvis, &c. &c. A large number testify that they 
came on here in the fall of 1838, and that none of them ever 
voted or attempted to vote, or were asked to vote, by any 
person whatever. They were employed to watch the polls 
and see that none of the opposite party from their City voted, 
and they did this and nothing else. Every one who states 
that he was here in 1838, solemnly affirms that he did not vote. 

During the later investigations two witnesses have been 
found to testify to the fact of illegal voting. One of them, a 
cigar maker named Montgomery, (Van Buren,) then living 
in Westchester Co., but late from New- York, deposes that he 
wos here during that Election, and fell in company with a 
man from Philadelphia named Cochrane, who told him that 
he was hired to come here and vote the Whig ticket. He did 
not say he had voted or would vote- Another witness, Myer 
Hart Marks, testifies that he was so hired to vote the Whig 
ticket-—that he came here and voted in one Ward, and was 
voting in another, when he was detected, arrested, put in 
prison, detained a considerable time, finally discharged, and 
aman in Wall-st. (otherwise stated to be Mr. Blatchford) 
gave him $25, and dismissed him, with some admonitions. 
(Marks’s story was published in the papers at the time.) 

In answer to this, we have half a dozen affidavits from Phil- 
adelphia, all,affirming that this Myer Hart Marks is, and al 
ways was, a violent Van Buren man: so that he could not 
possibly have been hired to go to New York to vote the Whig 
ticket; that he has confessed to one of them [Charles Strine] 
that one John Lewis instigated him to vote the Van Buren 
ticket here, and, if he was detected, say that he had been vo- 
ting the Whig ticket. 

We have already prolonged this article unreasonably, and 
can go no farther. We believe all the material facts and 
falsehoods are embodied in the foregoing. There is a good 
deal of by-play, such as Mr. Glentworth’s affidavit, alleging 





GENERAL NEWS.» 
that great inducements were held out to him by B. F, Butler, 
Jesse Hoyt, John W. Edmonds, and Jonathan D, Stevenson, 
if he would make disclosures implicating Gov. Seward and 
other leaders of the Whig party—that Stevenson assured him 
he could be appointed Consul at Havre, &c.—that Butler of- 
fered to divide the last cent with him, &c.—ell of which is de- 
nied or qualified by these gentlemen. There has also been a 
very pretty ‘tempest in a teapot’ in our city during the past 
week, concerning a package of Mr. Glentworth’s private 


papers seized by the Mayor and Recorder, and which Mr. 


Glentworth tried to replevin, as his property illegally seized. 
The Recorder resisted the process of the Sheriff, a general 
scuffle ensued, but the Sheriff was worsted, and the Recorder 
kept the papers. Glentworth has since written him a letter, 
protesting against the alleged violation of his rights, but re. 
questing him to open and publish the papers. We under- 
stand the Recorder declines to do this at present. Enough. 





Kentucxy.—A Special Election was held on the 19th in 
the Vth Congressional District of Kentucky to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Hon. Lucien H: Anderson, Whig. 
The Louisville Journal has returns of the first day’s voting 
from all but one precinct, in which Mr. Thompson, Whig, 
was 474 votes ahead of Mr. Daniel, the Van Buren candi- 
date. It was thought the majority would be increased to 800. 

eae ceen ie 


Grorcia.—The People of Georgia voted at their recent 
Election to decide this question; “ Shall our Legislature hold 
its Sessions annually or bienially ?” Biennial Sessions were 
decreed by some 30,000 majority: A wise judgement. 


<oddaniahipbingeie 

Dr. John S. Spence, U. 8. Senator from Maryland, died 
at his residence in Worcester Co. on the 22d inst. He was 
not eminent as a debater or otherwise, but highly esteemed 
and beloved. He was a Whig, and his place will be sup- 
plied by a man of like politics. John Leeds Kerr is named. 


Hon. Daniel Webster lies seriously ill on his farm in 
Franklin, N. H. 


Hon. Richard H. Wilde of Georgia, (formerly a distin- 
guished Member of Congress) is on his return from a two 
years’ residence in Europe. Mr. Wilde is of the ‘State 
Rights’ school in politics, but was thrown out of Congress 
when, on a partial reorganization of parties in 1834, Mr. For- 
syth and others united with the ‘Union’ party, and gave it 
the ascendancy. He has been engaged in Literary pursuits 
in Europe. 

Richard Winn, Esq. late Van Buren candidate for Con- 
gress in the Third District of Louisiana, died at his residence, 
Rapides, about the 10th inst. Mr. Winn was one of the very 
ablest and most energetic men in Louisiana, and his death is 
a public calamity. 

SS 

Reverses of Fortune.—The United States Marshal who 
has just completed the census of Cincinnati, mentions these 
incidents: [met a man who had ruined hivself by intem- 

, and was subsisting on oe, that I knew An Pitts- 
mn in the year 1815, owner ef a fine property store 
worth $50,000 at that time. The property alone, I have no 
doubt, would since bave brought $150,000. I foued in the 

of a day laborer in one of our foundries, a man whe 
ei owned a large iron establishment in Scotland, en the 
Carron side. He had become involved with others, and ren- 
dered thereby insolvent. My sympathies were the more 
strongly excited here from the simp!e dignity which forbore 
repining or complaint, the family manifested in the case. I 
found also the widow of a distinguished professor in an Eas- 
tern college, who was at the time eating her humble supper 
with her daughter, under such circumstances of penury, 
their very table was formed of a board laid across an old 
barrel! Ihave found in the city two cases of disparity ef 
age between the oldest and youngest brother, worthy of notice. 
In one instance the oldest brother was 69, the youngest 25. 
In the other when the father was living, and aged 73 years, 
one brother was 46 and the other 2. 





Micuican.—Removal of the Pottawattamies.—A Corres- 
pondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing from Union City, 
Michigan, under date of the 19th, says: 

Great ado is being made in our vicinity about the removal 
of the Pottawattamies. Gen. Brady with about 200 regulars 
and 100 horsemen are quartered at Marshall, (18 miles dis- 
tant,) from whence they have been making various excursions 
through our forests in pursuit of the poor fellows. 

The Indians say that the treaty which our Gevernment pro- 
fess to be acting under, and which ex ed their lands fer 
lands west of the Mississippi, was made by a few unauthor- 





_— se wets & bloodless one, and doubtless will end as 
such. t w r8, squaws and pooses are assem- 
bled on the Nottaway prairie, about 16 miles west of us, who 
are to take up their line of march for their new home this 


day. The contract for removing them has been taken pf the’ 


Measrs. Godfrey, who were two French tradera among 

I understand they received $55 a head for transporting them. 
They are employing lumber wagons, with two horses and a 
driver, for which they pay $2 50 per day and expenses, and 
allow them to travel 15 miles a day going out and 30 miles 
returning. Many of the Indians will travel on their ponies, a 
large number of which are owned among them. They are 
furnished with blankets, tobacco, &c. at the expense of the 
United States. I think the resort te coercive measures for 
their removal is unjustifiable and unfair. They are as peace- 
able and good-natured as any class of citizens among us. Their 
lands are now sold, and they have become quite reconciled to 
that, but are extremely unwilling to leave the State. 

A part of the summer and winter are spent in hunting, and 
the spring in making maple sugar. They furnish us with 
great quantities of berries (in the season) of almost every 
kind, deer-skins, furs, &c. in exchange for clothing. 

They are of more advantage than damege to us, and much 
more under the influence of civilization and christianity here 
than they will be at the Far West. If the Department would 
let the poor creatures alone, they would save to the country a 
large amount of money, and please those who are most inter- 
ested much more than by forcing them to bid farewell to their 
native land. The old Chief Pam-tie-pee is very obstinate.— 
He has escaped from ‘the officers twice, and is now on the 
wing, and I hope will not be retaken. 


— 
From the Ciscinnati Chronicle. 
TEXAS. 
Extract of a letter to a gent! Cincinvati, dated Colorad 





ia ’ 

City, (opposite La Grange, on the Colorado,) Sept. 26 1840. 

“ We have the finest prospects in the world for the rapid 
improvement. of our country. Crops are splendid. Corn 
been sold at 25 cents per bushel on the Colorado, between this 
place and Austin. The land on our prairie, that you and I 
ploughed in our shirt sleeves on the 12th of Jast February, 
will produce 75 bushels per acre, even with Texas culture, 
which you know is none of the most scientific. A man gave 
me, a few days since, 600 lbs. of fodder and 5 bushels of corn, 
rather than pay me five dollars in specie. The Colorado Val- 
ley can say to emigrants this year, Come on, as many as wish; 
we will have enough for you all—millions of pecans, plums, 
and grapes, grow wild in our forests. Hogs seem to spring 
up like magic, and our prairies begin to be dotted over with 
cattle. 

“ The Mexicans and Indians are not thought ef here, only 
as objects of mews at a distance. We feel and are as secure 
as you are at Cincinnati. The valley of Buckner’s Creek, a 
lovely tract south-west of this, well timbered, rolling land, is 
just Gilling up with emigrants, who, by winter, will form a 
strong settlement. Captain F., from Troy, an intelligent 
millwright, has recently arrived here, and bought 400 acres 
of excellent land on Buckner's Hights; be is now preparing 
to erect a saw and grist-mill and a dwelling-house. He is 
cutting his land up into smaller farms for three or four fami- 
lies that he expects this winter from New- York State. 

“* We have had a p'easant summer and timely rains. The 
prospect of the cotton crop in those parts of Texas where its 
culture has been attempted is very good. But comparatively 
few of our farmers, however, have engaged in its culture, owing 
to the influx of emigrants, which creates a good demand for 
provisions. The export of cotton from Jackson County alone 
will be from 700 to 800 bales. A good deal is shipped from 
Galveston direct to England and France; and I see by a late 
New-Orleans paper that the imports of cotton at that 
alone from Texas the past year was about 4,000 bales. 
year it was rather less than 3,000. 

“ Fruits and vegetables have done nobly this season. Our 
crop of peaches was truly immense. Figs thrive well. Col. 
Morgan, ut New-Washington, on Galveston Bay, has some 
hundreds of fig and orange trees, of full growth. Another 
gentleman near Texana has a large orchard of fig-trees in 
bearing. Vegetables of almost all kinds have been raised in 
great abundance, for the first time since the settlement of this 
em thanks, in part, to the Yankees who supplied us so 
liberally with garden-seeds last spring. 

“ Mr. F. Ernst, of Industry, near the Brassos, where you 
stopped last winter, has gone into the culture of the Cuba to- 
bacco and manufacture of cigars, which good judges speak 
well of. I don’t see what Id t tobacco from be- 
coming a great staple with us, as well as with Cuba. 

From the New-Orleans Bee of Oct. 20. 
By an arrival from Galveston, we have received Texas pa- 
of a late date. The steamships Savannah and New- 
York are expected at Galveston about the beginning of next 
Orleans. 


Col. Love's plantation on the Brazos will produce 300 
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beles of cotton of 500 Ibs. each, with only thirty hands, and 
the assistance of eight others in picking; and the regular 
hands have in addition already raised and housed 5,000 
bushels of corn, ‘Can Louisiana or Mississippi show ary 
thing equel to this?” asks the Galveston Gazette. 

Our readers are, perhaps, not aware that, by a Jaw of the 
last Congress, a system of direct taxation has been institutec 
in Texas. By this law, half of one per cent. is imposed on 
the y of citizens, and one per cent. on that of non- 
residents. Theatres, race-tracks, race-horses, stores, horses, 
carriages, slaves, clocks, watches, jewelry, money loaned at 
interest, trades, professions, &c &c. are all taxed. We shall 
see how this system will work. 

The schooner Hornet, Capt. Toby, arrived last night from 
Galveston, which place she left on the 10thinat. Capt. Toby 
informs us that he left at Aransas Bay the Mexican Federal 
schooner Cornelia, Capt. Hurd, who was about to take on 
board 200 troops for Matamoras ; and that in addition to this, 
1,000 men of the Federalist army, encamped at Corpus 
Christi Bay, under the command of Canales, were ready to 
march thither in order to make a simultaneous attack, by sea 
and land, on that city. 

From the Bulletin, same date. 

The only item of local interest is a rumor of an attack made 
on San Antorio by the Camanches. A severe battle is re- 

rted to have taken place, in which many of the residents 
were killed. The rumor is stated in the St. Louis Advocate 
of the 21st ult. as baving been brought by a traveler from Vic- 
toria. It is not mentioned in the Galveston papers of a later 
date, and we are inclined to the opinion that it is a false 
alarm. The cotton crop of Texas this year is quite produc- 
tive The estimare is that 50,000 bales will be raised. The 
harvest of grain and other products is also abundant. The 
country will not be under the nece+sity of importing its pro- 
visions. On account of the scarcity of money, and the sparse- 
ness of populasion, lands still continue very low. Those whu 
wish to emigrate can purchase as cheaply, and subsist more 
comfortably, and at le~s expen-e during the present, than at 
any former period. All circumstances considered, the pros- 
pects of the country were never more flattering. In the Gal- 
veston Courier of the 6th October is published a proclamation 
of Felix Houston to the citizens of Texas, inviting them to 
join an expedition against the Indians. The plan is to raise 
an army ot 1,600 mex, and march beyond the frontier settle- 
ments of Texas. There a line of block-houses is to be built, 
an abundant stock of provisions laid in, and the necessary ar- 
rangements made to carry on a winter’s campaign. General 
Houston is very confident of success, and the probability is 
that the project will be carried into operation. We regret 
to learn that the attitude maintained by Mexico to Texas is 
still hostile and uncompromising. The Texian agent in Mex- 
ico, in a late communication to his Government, states that 
no disposition for an amicable arrangement of existing diffi- 
culti s was evinced. He is not without hope, however, that 
when the intestine commotions of the country are pacified, 
and Government is less occupied by insurrectionary move- 
ments, he may then succeed in obtaining a recognition of Tex- 
ian independence. 

It is remarked by the Houston Telegraph, that those who 
have seitied in the prairies of Texas, even in the unhealthy 
parts, generally enjoy good health; while those who settle in 
the woods, sdjacent to the banks of s.reams, suffer much from 
chills and fevers. 

Tue Galveston G+zetre states that a man named John Ty- 
ler had been sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment in Bermu- 
da, by the British Government, for having kidnapped negroes 
in the British Islands and sold them in Texas. 

About twelve miles above Austin, Texas, on the banks of 
the Colorado, a spring has recently been discovered, the water 
of which is high'y impregnated with salt; and it is supposed 
to be a mineral water of highly salubrious qualities. At the 
date of the last accounts from Austin, salt was selling at $12 
per pushel, par funds. 


—— 

From Mextco.—The schooner Hornet, Captain Toby, at 
New Orleans, informs us that he left ar Arkansas Bay the Mexi- 
can Federal scho»ner Cornetia, Captain Hurd, who was about 
to take on board 200 troops for Matamoras. and that in ad- 
dition to this, 1,000 men of the F+deral army, encamped at 
Corpus Christi Bay under the command of Canale«, were 
ready to march thither in order to make a simultaneous at- 
tack, by sea and land, on that city. By anotoer arrival here, 
we learn that the Peninsula of Yucatan was quiet. A sloop 
going trom Campeachy te Laguira with $10,000 in specie on 
board had been swamped at sea. Name n»t given. 








A Bloody Affray-—The Olive Branch of the 15th ult, 

| orapw at Monroe, La., contains the account of a fatal and 

loody rencontre which lately occurred in Bayou Meson, in 

the Parish of Carroll. The particulars were given to the ed- 

= of the Olive Branch by a gentleman from Lake Provi- 
ce. 

It appears that suspicion had long been entertained of a 
secret association of robbers in Island No. 92 in the Missis- 
sipri. The whole country was rife with accouats of their de- 

redations. After the late murder ef a Mr. Webb, on Bayou 
Seadeny: ts Dnassian ‘tea ination of the people to use 
every means for their extermination. One of the clan, a 





man by the name of Laverty, was known to be at the house 
of Garret P. Rollins, on the Bayou, and was extensively known 
as a negro thief. Mr. Wm. A. Colman, the deputy sheriff of 
Carroll, determined to arrest him, and for that purpose start- 
ed, in company with three others, in pursuit. On arriving 
near the house they separated, Colman and one of the men 
going in front, and the other two to the back part. Laverty 


in the mean time had been informed that there was a war- ||" 


rant out for him, and when he spied Colman and his com- 
panion nearing the house he snatched up a double barreled gun 
and rushed to the door. 

Colman commanded him to surrender. He then asked 
Colman if he intended to shoot him. Colman replied that 
unless he surrendered he most certainly would. At ‘this in- 
stant they both raised their guns and fired so near together 
that the difference could scarcely be distinguished. Colman 
was shot with a double barrelled shot gun, ard fell dead on 
the spet, one buck shot entering his throat, another his chin, 
and twelve just below the nose. Laverty was shot with two 
rifle balls, both entering the left side, one just below the nip- 
ple, and the other about two inches tothe right, a little about. 
He did not fall, but grasped his gun with desperate firmness, 
and attempted to cock the other barrel. He was then fired 
on by Colman’s companion, who, missing him, rashed for- 
ward and knocked him down with the butt of his gun. At 
this instant, one of the men who had gone to the back part of 
the house, came up,,and placing the muzzle of his gun against 
Laverty’s heed, fired, scattering his brains over the yard. 
he neighbors soon assembled, under a great deal of excite- 
ment, a hole was dug in the earth, and Laverty, boots, hat 
and ali, were pitched in and covered up. 


—— 


New-York and Albany Railroad.—We learn that a com- 
mittee of the new Directors of the New. York and Albany Rail- 
road Company, consisting of President Samuel Stevens, Esq 
M. Van Schaick, Treasurer, and Wiiliam C. Redfield, ac- 
companied by three Engineers, and a number of experienced 
contractors from the Croton Water Works, have just returned 
from an examination of the line, through the eastern part of 
the Counties of Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess and Colum- 
bia. The jine was entirely new to several of the party. The 
remarkable line of broad and cultivated valleys which ex- 
tend in a direct northerly course through the rugged high- 
lands, upwards of one hundred miles was a subject of sur- 
prise to old and experienced contractors. It was remarked 
vy them, thet there was no line, of the same extent, in the 
Middle or Eastern States, that could be graded so cheaply. 
Providence, in his bounty, had more than half done the work, 
and had placed within our power, in addition to our natural 
advantages, the best line fora Railway from the Sea Board 
to Buffalo and the West. There is a natural pass through 
the Taconic ridge, near Mount Washington, situated at the 
south west corner of Massachusetts. This depression is some 
2000 feet below the highest peak of this mountain. The 
summit of the New-York and Albany Railroad is only 769 
feet above tide, whilst the lowest depression of the Allegany 
Mountains in Pennsylvania, after passing through a tunnel 
with ten inclined planes, 1s 2397 feet above tide. The sum- 
mit in Maryland, is 2764 feet; Virginia, 256 feet; Massa- 
chusetes, 1840 feet ab.ve the l-vel of the ocean. 

The party was received with great cordiality by the opulent 
farmers on the line of the road. Repeated wishes were ex- 
pressed that our citizens should unite with them, in furnishing 
means toward the immediate construction of a railway, for 
the common benefit. There was but one sentiment, particu- 
larly in Dutchess. They were ready to grace and construct 
the road forty miles, through Dutchess County, \f our citizens 
would grade and construct the road the same distance through 
Westchester, and would join us in constructing the road 
through Putnam county. Certainly this is a small matter for 
the wealthy property holders of this city. We could name a 
few individuals, who could make the whole road with decided 
advantage to their present rent rulls. We learn that the 
Treasurer is actively engaged in raising the requisite funds, to 
put the road under contract this Fall. The company has our 
best wishes for their success, and we trust they will persevere 
until they accomplish this improv t, 80 'y to the 
best interests of our city. [ Jour. Commerce. 


The N. E. Boundary.—The Quebec Gazette of Friday, 
has the following extract of a letter on the movements of the 
N. E. boundary surveying expedition, dated, 

“RIVIERE Du Loup, Oct. 20. 

The whole of the American exploring party, with Profes- 
sor Renwick, are now at Lake Temiscouata; they pretend to 
have found out some highlands near the Toodelick, which ad- 
joins Temiscouata, by a river of the same name. Captain 
Hawkshaw, R. E. and Mr. Harvey, (son of Sir Jobn Har 
vey,) have just atarted in company with Leut. Broughton, 
R. E., one of the Commissioners,—they are going to Quebec 
for a day or two. Mr. Featherstonhaugh remains here, and 
joins Lieut. Boughton at Riviere Quelle, which they have to 
explore, and then close their labors for the winter.” 


Darnes Convicted —William P. Darnes, who killed A. J. 
Davis, the editor of the St. Louis Argus, in a political quarrel, 
has been tried, convicted, and sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. 








LATER FROM CHINA. 
The ship Delhi, Captain Crocker, arrived here 
from China. Ske left Whampoe June 34, and Macao 
5th. The English fleet had not arrived. Two days ont 
the Delhi passed a steamer of war bound to China. The 
Chinese had at last undeceived themselves in regard to the ex. 
pedition, and were daily expecting its arrival. 
The accounts via England, of the destruction of the fort at 
Bocca Tigris, in Canton river, by the British fleet, are dated 
Bombay, July 23d. Date from China not mentioned. 
By a letter direct from Singapore, we learn that the British 
fleet sailed from that place on the 30th of May and Ist of 
June. It probably could not have arrived at Canton before 
the 15th of June. If a steamer departed from China for 
Calcutta near the end of June, the news which she 
miglit arrive at Bombay by express, on or before the 23d dey 
of July. We therefore do not consider the report of the de 
truct ion of Bocca Tigris Fort as necessarily contradicted by 
he st atement above published. 
. Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce, 
CANTON, May 30, 1840, 
It.now appears quite certain that a strong British force 
will be sent on here, and that its appearance may be 
for about the Ist or 15th of July, at latest. Of the plan of 
operations, nothing is known to us, but the impression ig 
general that the first step will be to take possession of and to 
hold the Boyne Forts and the city of Canton. Those now 
resident here are in consequence narrowing down their 
gagements as much as possible, in order to be able to leaye 
Canten on the arrival of the force, should it be found neces. 
sary to do so. 
The effect of the intelligence from Singapore has been fa. 
vorable to our market for imports, particularly for Cotton, in 
which there has been some advance. [Journ. of Com. 


—— EE 

Shipwreck and Loss of Lafe —The Norfolk Beacon of 
Tuesday says : The schooner Sailor’s Venture, Captain Brown, 
which left this port on Friday afternoon last, for the wreck of 
the brig Alvira, 13 miles south of Cape Henry, was capsized 
in a heavy squall from N. W. on the following morning at 3 
A. M. when the mainmast was carried from its step,which 
forced the deck up and the vessel went to pieces; twe of the 
crew were drowned when the schooner was capsized. C 
tain Brown and one of the crew succeeded in getting hold of 
a few planks from the quarter deck, on which they held until 
nearly sundown, and on approaching the shore the seaman 
was drowned. Capt. Brown, the only survivor, reached here 
yesterday, trom whom we received the foregoing account. 


The Episcopal Church in Ohio.—From the 23d Report 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Obio, we learn that 
the church is in a highly flourishing condition, «nd we glean 
the following s-atistics—Churches 53; Baptisms in the year, 
365 ; Communicants added, 481; Died or removed 185; 
Total number present, 2133 ; Contirmed, 122; Married, 95; 
Funerals, 192; Sunday School Scholars, 1582 ; Contributions 
for benevolent objects $2,484 83. 


Mormons Arrival from England.—The packet ship North 
America, which arrived at New-York last week, brought in 
her steerage 200 passengers, the whole of whom were “ Lat 
ter Day S:ints,” or Mormons, bound for the Mormon settle- 
ment at Quincy. The Liverpool Chronicle states that 
wards of 2000 are in treaty to embark early next oni 
the same locaty. A great portion of those who sailed in 
the North America are members of the total abstinence so- 
ciety, and are from Leicestershire and Herefordshire. 


San Antonio, the Mexican frontier tewn of Texas, has 
quite a feudal aspect, and its churches and towers, and moats 
and bridges remind one of some of the dilapidated cities of 
Uld Spain. It was settled by Spaniards and by emigrants 
from the Canary Islands as early as 1730, ard once contained 
a population of some 12,000 or 15,000 souls. It is buils 
chiefly of stone. 


Murderer Convicted.—A man named James Boteler has 
just been tried at Upper Marlboro, Prince George's county, 
Md, for the murder of James Bridwell, near Bladensburg, 
perpetrated as far back as the 4th of July, 1825. The trial 
occupied two days. After a short absence the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘guilty of murder in the second degree.’ The 
om was sentenced to imprisonment in the Peni entiary, 

for 8 years and 8 months. 


Mormon Conference.—This people held a conference at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, lately, which continued three days. Itis es 
timated that there were not far from three thousand in & 
ance. A gentleman who was present, speaks in the highest 
terms of the appearance of the immense assemblage, and the 
good order which prevailed. The mild and humane laws of 
the State, and the tolerating and liberal principles which'a»ound 
among the people are having their just and proper effect upon 


this sect. Their Society is not only increasing its numbers, | 


but individually their condition is greatly improved, su 

as they are by the gifts of an overruling power. They are 
expecting a large accession to their numbers in a short time 
from England—one of their preachers, a Mr. Tucley, having 
met with distinguished success in that country. John C. 
Kennett, Quarter Master General of Lilinois, was baptized at 
Nauvoo, in the belief of the Latter Day Saints recently. 


, . 
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"Female Beauty, as Preserved and Improved by Regi- 
men, Cleanliness, and Dress: JIllusirated by Colored 
Drawings of Heads and Figures: By Mrs. A. Walker. 
1 vol. 12mo.—This is the first work ever published in this 
country in which dress is treated as one of the fine arts, and 
so far as we are acquainted it is the only guide to a correct 
taste ia a department where the exhibition of taste is most rare 
and at the same time most essential. No women in the world 

more money for the adornment of their persons than 
those of the United States, and no women dress less appropri- 
ately. The feelings of men of sense are hourly eutraged by 
exhibitions of the silly extravagance of females in our fashion- 
able avenues, where ribbons, feathers, laces, chains, combine 
to excite the admiration of pauper boys, the contempt of those 
men who are wise, the pity of those who are virtueus, and 
the suspicion of all who know the manners of the world. A 
Frerch nobleman who had been used to the elegant simplicity 
of the Parisian ladies, observing the half-uncovered buste, and 
the studiously deformed bodies of some of our countrywomen, 
who, in ‘full dress’ were perambulating Broadway, wrote 
home that he was pained to find that so very large a portion 
of the American females belonged to that ‘ mysterious’ class 
into whose society a gentleman might not enter—innocently 
mistaking one kind of guilt for another, and not deeming it 
possible that honest hearts could exist where the costume was 
so absurd and disreputable. 

Quite as common as the ridiculous passion for ornament, 
and a want of judgement in its application, is the ignorance of 
the adaptativn of different colors to the complexion, form, and 
expression of each individual. On this peint the work by 
Mrs. Walker contains many valuable suggestions, illustrated by 
appropriate drawings. We have not space for a particular 
discussion of any of the principles in the book, and can men- 
tion only its principal features: it considers dress as one of 
the fine arts, having defiaite principles; it vindicates the su- 
periority of fitness to fashion, of cleanliness to cosmeties, and 
of natural complexions to artificial paints ; it explains the va- 
rious modes of enhancing the effect o: fine forms and features, 
and of correcting faulty enes, etc. So much of it as relates 
to the effects of modes of dress and habits of life on health, is 
by Sir Anthony Carlysle, of whom we know nothing more than 
that he is the Vice President of the London College of Sur- 
geons. The Americar editor has taken an unwarrantable 
Liberty in omitting so much of this part of the work as was by 
him or her deemed of an ‘ indelicate ’ char probably the 
most useful part of it. Very likely we shall have ere long 
complete systems of Medicine and Surgery ‘ with all those de- 
partments stricken out which can offend the most fastidious 
delicacy,’ and carefully expurgated editions of the Bible and 
Prayer Book! At least, there is dittle prospect that publishers 
will learn the very obvious truth that no woman who is really 
educated and refined will object to discussions of any subject of 
& neceasary or useful character—no matter what terms may 
be necessary to a proper understanding of it. This is the only 
apparent fault in the work. It is beautifully printed and 
bound in a style suitable fora gift book. It will obtain a 
great circulation. (Scofield & Voorhies.) 








The School District Library: Third Series: Fifty 
Volumes.—Harper & Brothers publish this week the third 
series of their admirable School District Library, and, by an 
examination of the works which it embraces, we are led to 
believe that it will be much more popular than either of the 
series before issued. It is to a great extent original, con- 
taining works prepared expressly for it by Washington living, 
W. C. Bryant, Fitz Greene Halleck, Dr. Nott, Professor 
Renwick, Gulian C. Verplanck, Lieutenant Slidell Mac 
kenzie, Professor Upham, Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Theodore 
Dwight, and other writers, and the subjects treated of are 
generally of a more important and interesting character than 
those embraced in the volumes heretofore published. It 
opens with an excellent History of the United States, by Hon. 
S. Hale, author cf the celebrated ‘premium history’ of this 
country, which for the last nine years has been in use in all 
the best schools of the Union. The next velume is a Life of 
De Witt Clinton, by Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, 
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Alexander Hamilton are embraced in the succeeding numbers. 
We have not space in this paper to enumerate the titles of the 
different volumes in the series, every one vf which would 
adorn any private library in the country. The Superinten- 
dents of Common Schools throughout the State, should order 
it for their respective districts immediately, as the navigation 
of the canals and the river will soon close, and the transporta- 
tion of books by other avenues is uncertain and expensive. 
One hundred and fifty volumes of the School District Libra- 
ry are now published, and the work has attained a popularity 
unparalleled in the history of literature. The works which 
it embraces would cost, under ordinary circumstances, more 
than two hundred dollars, but they may be purchased in this 
collection, for about a quarter of that sum, printed, bound and 
illustrated as well as the best issves from the American press. 
To illustrate the general cheapness of the series, it wiil be 
sufficient to mention that Keightley’s History of England, usu- 
ally sold for from six to ten dollars, costs in the School Library 
but one dellar and seventy five cents! The price of the third 
series complete, is but nineteen dollars Certainly the 
poorest school district in New York cannot object to so insig- 
nificant an expenditure for so vast a benefit. 








Ten Thousand a Year—We have more than once allu- 
ded to this remarkable story since the commencement of its 
publication in Blackwood’s Magazine, as one of the most in- 
teresting and powerfully written fictions in the English lan- 
guage. It is by Samuel Warren, LL. D. author of ‘ Passa- 
ges from the Diary of alate Physician,’ and portions of it equal 
the best seenes in those celebrated sketches. The object of 
the writer is, apparently, to exhibit in the strongest possible 
light, the inherent superiority of the aristocrat to the plebeian ; 
and for this purpose he translates his hero, Tittlebat Titmouse, 
from behind the counter of Dowlas, Tagrag & Co. shopkeep- 
ers in London, into the proprietorship of an estate yielding ‘ ten 
thousand a year,’ where he enacts such extravagancies as 
might be expected from an ignorant and base-born millionaire. 
Contrasted with Tittlebat Titmouse, is Mr. Aubrey, a man of 
honor, education aad refinement, who, in yielding to his suc- 
cessful adversary all his property, and the influence thereto 
pertaining, preserves his high character, and remains the 
‘ perfect pattern of a true gentleman.’ The characters are 
admirably drawn, and well supported, though some of them 
are doubtless caricatures of the classes they are said to repre- 
sent. Three volumes of the work have been published, the 
third including that part of the stery which appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for the present month. A fourth volume 
will complete it. (Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard: New 
York, Wiley and Putnam ) 








Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon.—Every person 
who has read the mirth-moving adventures of Harry Lorre- 
quer, will be sure to obtain this new production of the same 
author. Dr. Laver, in his novels, delineates Irish life with as 
much fidelity and spirit as Power exhibits it on the stage. 
Both are inimitable in their way, but for ourselves we prefer 
the doctor, decidedly; he never wearies or exhausts, unless it 
be your strength, with laughter. Charles O’Malley is pub- 
lished in numbers, of which twelve have now been reprinted 
in this country. [t is illustrated by the same artist whose 
graphic sketches added so much to the interest of Nicholas 
Nickleby, by ‘ Boz’ (Philadelphia, Carey & Hart; New- 
York, Wiley & Putnam.) 


‘ John of Procida; or the Bridals of Messina,” a new 
Tragedy by James Sheridan Knowles, has just been published 
in a neat pamphlet of 68 pages by J. Winchester, 30 Ann-st. 
So far as we are aware, it is the only, as it certainly was the 
first, American editien. It is among the best ef Mr. Knowles’s 
dramatic productions. 

P.S. We have received, since writing the above para- 
graph, a very neat edition of the above work published by 
Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham-st. 








The Contrast: or Sketches from Real Life, showing the 
True Source of Happiness.—18mo. pp. 72.—An interesting 
and weil-written narrative intended to illustrate the advan- 
tages of a celigious life, etc. It is neatly printed. (M. W. 





and original Memoirs of Commodore Perry, John Jay and 


Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) 
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The Ursuline Manual: Revised by the Very Rev. Dr 
Power, anc Approved by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes —The 
character of the Ursuline Manual is well-known to all Roman 
Catholics. It is a collection of devotions originally prepared 
for the use of the: young ladies in the Ursuline Convent in 
Cork, and has passed through a large number of editions in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with constantly increasing reputa- 
tion. The new edition, of which a copy is before us, we think 
surpassey in the beauty of its typography and embe:):shmente, 
and in the richness of its binding, any prayer book heretofore 
published by any denomination in the United Siates. The 
publisher cannot fail to be well rewarded for so grateful an 
offering toa church which has ever been distinguished for 
makiag the beautiful arts tributary to the interests of religicn- 
For the approaching holidays the Roman Catholic wil! find 
no more elegant or more appropriate gift book than this Man- 
ual. (Edward Dunnigan, 137 Fulton-st.) 








Literary Intelligence. 

Our Minister at the French CU -urt, General Cass, hes, dur- 
ing his residence abroad, spent considerable time in Egypt, 
Palestine and Asia Minor, respecting the preeent condition of 
which countries it is understood he has prepared a volum:nous 
work which will probably be published after his rewurn to the 
United States. But the most impertant literary undertaking 
resulting f:om his oriental travels relates more particularly to 
Egypt, and we learn that volume from his pen will be put 
to pres ina few weeks in this city, under the following title: 
* Considerations upon the History of the Ancient Mexicans, 
upon their Pictorial Chronicles, and upon the System of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing.’ It will be observed that 
the recently discovered antiquities of Mexico are to be con- 
sidered in connection with those of Egypt, and we shal! doubt- 
less have av able and scholarlike d of the question 
whether the Mexican and Exyptian races were idertical. 
Many works recently published, and the announcement of 
others soon to be issued, descriptive of both these countries, 
have attracted to them anunusual amount of public attention; 
and the essay of Mr. Cass cannot fail therefore to meet with 
a hearty welcome from both scholars and general readers. 

A few months ago Messrs. Weeks, Jordan & Co. of Bos- 
ton, published the first collection that has been made of the 
Critical and Miscellaneous writings of Hon. T.B. Macautey, 
now British Secretary of War. Trough their impression was 
unusually large, it is entirely exhausced, and they have in 
press a new edition, beside two additional volumes, contain- 
ing articles from Knight's Quarterly Magazine and recent Re- 
views, by Mr. Macauley, not included in their first publica- 
tion. Itis somewhat singular that the critical writi»gs of 
the two most popular English Reviewers, Macauley and Cer- 
lyle, should have been first collected and published in a foreign 
country. The Miscellanies of these two authors are among 
the most saleable books in the American market. 

The Amaranth is the title of an annual published by Kay 
and Brother, Philadelphia. It is edited by N. C. Brooxs, 
Esq. A. M. who is also author of its entire contents, and is 
embellished by several engravings, among which is a portrai 
of the Editor. 

The Work of Professor Ravcu, on Psychology, recently 
published in this city by Mr. Dodd, has met with extraordi- 
nary success, and a new edition of it is already in the press. 
It has been made the text-book in several universities, and 
among the distinguished scholars who have expres-ed their 
approbation of it is Dr. Marsh, of the University of Vermont, 
the most distinguished psychologist in America. Mr. Rauch 
has nearly ready for publication a System of Moral Philoso- 
vhy, which will be published by Mr. Dod. 

The sometime expected work of Bishop McIivarr, in 
opposition to ‘ Oxford Theology,’ has just appeared in a large 
octavo volume. The right reverend doctor is second to no 
American tneologian as a controvertist, and his book will 
undoubtedly attract a great deal of attention. 

In Cincinnati the first volume of Judge McLean's ‘Re- 
ports of the Decisions of the Circuit Courts ’ in which he pre- 
sided, has been published, It makes six hundred octevo 
pages Thecircuits in which Judge McLean presided duriog 
the period of these Reports, include the Siates of Ohio, Ken- 








tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigen. 


asa 
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Several works have recently appeared, in England on the 
produetion and manufacture of Cotton, the most comprehen- 
sive of which is a ‘A practical Detail of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture in the United States, with a History of its Rise and Pre- 
gress, and Statistical Notices of the various Manufacturing 
Districts,’ by James Montgomery, formerly of Glasgow, and 
now Superintendant of the York Factories, Saco, Maine. It 
contains a great amount of matter, interesting to our own 
countrymen as well as to foreigners, of which the most impor- 
tant is acontrast and comparison of the manufactures in 
Great Britain and America. It is published in this country 
by the Messrs. Appletons of Broadway. , 

Taylor and Clement of this city have published an interest- 
ing pamphlet, containing an account of ‘ The Centennial Cel- 
ebration at Cherry Valley, Otsego County, New-York, July 
4th, 1840,’ and the addresses made on that occasion by Wil- 
liam W. Campbell Esq., and Governor W. H. Seward, with 
letters, toasts, &c. Attempts like these to supply and revive 
the history of different parts of the State are creditable to the 
gentlemen engaged in the labor, and most valuable to the 
community. 

The forthcoming volume of the Boston Book will be edited 
by Grorcz S. Hitrarp, Esq. the editor of the splendid edi- 
tion of Spencer’s Works, recently published by Little & 
Brown. 


Cranberries.—Within a few years the culture of cran- 
berries, of which great quantities are now annually consumed 
at home or exported, has attracted much attention in the 
New-England States,and become a source of great profit in dis- 
tricts where grain crops are unproductive. Barnstable, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Manchester, New-Hampshire, are celebrated 
for the extent and excellence of the supplies they furnish. A 
farmer in Mendon, Mass., gathered last year one thousand 
three hundred bushels from six acres, which he sold at the 
low price of fifty cents per bushel. He had previously bought 
the land for $12 an acre; thus realizing more than 900 per 
cent. in one year, on its cost, with no expense of culture, and 
not much of harvesting. So important is the cranberry crop 
considered in Barnstable, that the berries growing on the 
tewn lands are subject to municipal regulation; and the 
gathering prohibited until they are ripe, and a day is appointed 
by the Selectmen. Wet, boggy meadows, that were formerly 
considered almost worthless, have now, where overrun with 
the cranberry vine, acquired a great value. They usually 
yield one hundred bushels to the acre, of which the average 
price may be considered $150. 














Terrestial Magnetism.—It was stated at the late meeting 
of the British Association, at Glasgow, that magnetic observ- 
atories, communicating constantly with each other, had been 
established in every part of the werld excepting America.— 
Those at St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Kasan, Barnaoul, Nert- 
schinsk, Pekin, Freyberg in Saxony, Sitka in the Russian pos- 
sessions in America, in the Crimea, and in Iceland, were - 
tablished in 1830, through the exertions of the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt. A Magnetic Association was subsequently 
formed in Europe, with sixteen stations, extending in latitude 
gtom Upsal in Sweden to Catania in Sicily, and in longitude 
rom Dublin to St. Petersburgh, having Gottingen for their 
centre of reference. The instruments employed at each sta- 
tion, and the methods of observation are precisely similar.— 
The needles are bars of steel, weighing from four to twenty- 
five pounds, and are suspended by silk threads. The pertur- 
bations of the horizontal needle are observed and marked eve- 
ry five minutes. The results show an invariable coincidence 
in these perturbations. A few individuals have undertaken 
to establish magnetic observations in this country, since the 
government virtually declines to perform its duty in the mat- 
ter. Professors Bache, Renwick, Silliman and others have 
been mentioned as the most efficient members of the associa- 
tion formed for the purpose. 


. 








Lectures on the Sublime and Beautiful.—Mr. Rufus 
Dawes proposes a course of lectures on the ‘ sublime and 
beautiful,’ the first of which will be given at Clinton Hall on 
the evening of the 9th proximo. A finely cultivated mind, an 
affluence of language, and a happy delivery, bespeak for Mr. 
Dawes go od audiences ; and the intrinsic interest of his theme 
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- Letters on the Fine Arts---No. 11. 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE FEELINGS. 

To the Citizens of New-York.—There is a kind of dis- 
course, addressed merely to the notional understanding, which 
produces no efnotion; and there is another kind which 
touches the heart—the essence of this is poetry. But not 
language alone has this power: the bearing and gesture of a 
speaker, are to this end more effective than the syllables he 
pronounces, or the literal notions they convey; and these 
movements of the physical structure are within the power of 
imitative art. Words are the conventional, tones and muscu- 
lar actions the natural, signs of the feeling within; they are 
the medium of communication between one spirit and ano- 
ther: and, whatever the metaphysical explanation may be, we 
are sure, from distinct consciousness, that what makes the life 
and pleasing power of these communications, is something 
deeper than the impression, in the head, of merely physical 
objects. Music is inspiring, when it expresses human emo- 
tion; painting is not less so, when it rises above the rudimen- 
tal ambition to impose on the eye, and baffle the test of com- 
pass and microscope. As language is not used merely for its 
effeet on the ear, or its information to the rational understand 
ing; so painting, though it must pay tribute to the eye, and 
not offend the understanding by palpable incorrectness, directs 
its main effort to the heart,—it looks through the physical, 
as a medium, and steadily contemplates and addresses the 
spiritual. 

You seldom find a man of superior endowments who is not, 
at a glance, perceived to be different from the multitude— 
something about him is striking, and impresses you; and 
when contrary instances occur, they excite surprise and re- 
mark, as anomalies which hardly could have been expected 
When you look on one of great qualities, you cannot,"unless 
your mind is pre-occupied, remain unmoved :—something, 
like an invisible hand, moulds your feelings, your affection, 
your admiration ; you catch the spirit of him before you; you 
are for the time almost changed to his similitude. These 
external signs, which bring so forcibly the impress of other 
minds to our own, when fixed on the marble or the canvass, 
still retain their transforming energy. Who, that has seen the 
Delphic Sybil or the Moses of Michael Angelo, or the magic 
female and youthful figures of Raffaele, can have failed to 
know this? Who, that has attentively contemplated the 
treasures of Grecian Art, can denounce as extravagant the 
poetic fiction, that in its infancy the Graces recked its cradle, 
and Love modulated its accents ? 

You go toa place of worship. You hear addresses to the 
Creator, which the spicit of beauty revolts at; you hear the 
multiplication table repeated, or something as trite, in tones 
that paralyze all the spirit of the theme; you look on the 
bare walls of brick and mortar, or on faces stamped with 
ennui: and what is the result? Is yer heart moved, ‘or 
your disposition altered. Can you love the Creator because, 
notionally, you are conviaced that he provides for your com- 
mon wants? As well might you attempt to love a woman 
merely because she is a good cook! Love, in the spiritual 
sense, does not spring from physical qualities ; it is the off- 
spring of mind, and the fruition of that pleasure which results 
from contemplation of the beautiful, ia expression. If it be 
asked whence the spirit of beauty comes, or what it is, I 
cannot take it upen myself to reply positively; but my humble 
belief is, that it emanates from the main fountain of excel- 
lence, and is the only quality that assimilates man to the 
Deity. It is the feeling that man possesses, and brutes do 
not possess; that some men possess more than others; and 
that every ene enjoys in proportion to his moral and intellec- 
tual developement. 

Fuseli, the distinguished artist, at a party in some -noble- 
man’s house, was found by Sir Thomas Lawrence contem- 
plating a cast of the Hercules of Glycon, which stood in one 
of the halls. His attention was so absorbed that he did not 


perceive Sir Thomas’ approach, and remained for some time 
in a state of emotion that amounted almost to agitation; but 
when addres‘ed, he turned round and said, “ I feel that there 
is something within me which is yet undeveloped, and which 
aspires to excellence that the brief duration of life does not 
give time for. It is, to me, the germ and the strongest proof 


less forms of matter that, to the overlooking glance of ‘vulgar 
ignorance, they may seem to be. ‘ 

On the whole, it must appear, te the reflecting, that 
through the ear alone, nor by the ministra’ tion of words, 
consciousness of intellectual being and emotion is 
The eye is made for other uses than those which the inferigr 
species apply them to. Loek to the page of history—to the 
relics of that brilliant period when art won the impassioned 
devotion of Athens—to the beautiful productions of 
Venice, and Parma; nay, look to Flanders, Holland anj 
England, and to the works of our own Allston; and say if 
imitative art cannot body forth the spirit that makes poetry 
take held of the heart,—the one spirit that pervades all ax 
and imaginative literature—the spirit of life and beauty; 
which is as essential to human character and human 
ness, as it is to art; and which deserves the most sedulow 
culture, inasmuch as it embraces the end of being—happiness, 

Locke has said, that the bulk of mankind spend life merely 
in procuring the means of living. Will not this glaring and 
mortifying truth spur you to more vigorous exertion than has 
yet been made for civilization and refinement? 

Your obedient servant, 
JonaTHAN Pericras, 





American Melodies.—We have seen a copy of this forth, 
coming work, containing selections from more than two hun- 
dred American writers, made by General Morris of the ‘ Mir- 
ror,’ who has exhibited his usual taste and judgement in the 
execution of so difficult an undertaking. The book is beauti- 
fully embellished, and its mechanical execution throughout 
is in the highest degree creditable to the publishers. It will 
soon be in the market. (Linen & Fennell, American Hotel.) 


The Lady’s Book, for November. has been published by 
Israel Post, 88 Bowery. It is one of the most interesting 
numbers of the year, and contains contributions by the best 
of its regular contributors. 














Bentley's Miscellany, for October, has been published by 
Mrs. Mason. It contains the customary veriety of entertain- 
ing literature, and is illustrated by several engravings. The 
first chapter of a new romance by Rev. G. R. Gleig, author 
of the ‘ Subaltern,’ is given. 








Case of Barry against Mercein.—This law case which 
has occupied a portion of public attention during nearly two 
years, was on the 21st inst. virtually decided in the Supreme 
Ceurt at Albany in favor of Barry. The Court were unani- 
mous in declaring erroneous the decision ef Judge Inglis of 
this City, who had determired “ that the child of the relator, 
Jobn A. Barry, waa not unlawfully or improperly detained by 
the defendant, Thomas R. Mercein.” 








Rev. Elihu Baldwin D. D. formerly of New-York, and, 
for several years past, President of Wabash College, Indiana, 
died, at Crawfordville, the site of the College, on the lith 
inst. of billious fever, in the 51st year of his age. 





Exchange in Boston.—An attempt is being made to erect 
an exchange in Boston, on the site of the old State Bank, in 
Chesnut street. The cost is estimated at $310,000. All of 
which, except $65,000, has been subscribed. 


The 5th Annual Ploughing Exhibition of the Americas 
Institute. —This interesting anniversary was held at Newark 
N. J. on the 9th inst. under the direction of the Board of 
Agri-ulture of the Institute, aided by a committee of the citt 
zens Of Newark. The field selected for the purpose was very 
appropriate and the weather fine. A large concourse of cit 
zens attended from New-England, New-York, New-Jerse 
and other parts of the country, among whom were Gov. Per 
nington and Senator Southard, of New-Jersey, the Mayét 
and Common Council of Newark, and many other gentlemet 
of respectability from various parts of the country. 

On the field was erected a stage for the accommodation 
the Committee and Speakers. The chief object of the Inst 
tute in celebrating this anniversary is improvement in the ca 
struction of the plough, in which its influence has thus fi 
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evinced by the fact, that there were several ploughs entered 


for competition which were brought the distance ef more than 
‘ne thousand miles. 

The correct philosophical principles of the construction of 
several was tested by ihe Dynamometer and also by the beauty 
and facility of their operations which excited a deep and uni- 
versal interest among the spectators. At the close of the 
Ploughing, interesting and appropriate addresses were deliver- 
ed from the stand by the President of the Institute, Gov. Pen- 
ington, and tho Meyor of Newark, which were received with 

cheers. 
a ay Ghalng the Judges of Ploughs and Ploughing an- 
novaced their decision at Stewart’s hotel. Mooers and Sla- 
ter’s of Ithica, took the premium as the best piough for all 
purpoees. Cornelius Bergen’s plough for the best work—and 
John Smith, who held No. 13, as being the best ploughman. 

Messrs. Mooers and Slater presented their plough to the 
Institute, to be sent to the Agricultural Society of London as 
a specimen of American Manufactures. 

After the close of the business of the day a large company 
sat down to a supper prepared at Stewart’s Hotel. Gen. 
Tallmadge presided, and Senator Southard, Gov. Penning? 
ton, and other gentlemen made speeches, in which the Ame- 
rican Institute was commended to the good will of the people 
of New-Jersey as as institution eminently calculated to ad- 
vance the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
State. 


The Boundary Question.— corresponpent of the Bos- 
ten Mercantile Journal, writing from Bangor, Maine, under 
date of Oct. 21, says, ‘‘ Two of the young men who accom- 
panied the Boundary Commissioners, have arrived in this 
city. I am informed that the whele ground has been care- 
fully examined, and that the Commissioners are on their re- 
turn. Their peport will probably come to us by the way of 
Washington; and until we get it, we must put up with such 
information as may casually fall from those connected with 
the expedition. I am informed that there is not a doubt upon 
the minds of the Commissioners, that the line claimed by the 
Americans is the true line; and that no person who makes 
the examination with the intention of ascertaining the truth 
can arrive at any other conclusion. 

Distressing Shipwreck and Loss of Life—Norfolk, Oc- 
tober 27.—The schooner Sailor’s Venture, Captain Brown, 
which left this port on F:iday evening last, for the wreck of 
the brig Alvira, 13 miles south of Cape Henry, was capsized 
in a heavy squall from N. W. on the following morning at 3 
A. M. south of Cape Henry and ab -ut 6 miles from the land. 
The crew remained on the wreck until 9 A. M. when the 
mainmast was carried from its step, which forced the deck up 
and the vessel went to pieces; two of the crew were drowned 
when the schooner capsized. Captain Brown and one of the 
crew succeeded in getting hold of a few planks from the 
quarter deck, on which thoy held until nearly sundown, and 
on approaching the shore, the seaman was drowned. Capt. 
Brown, the only survivor, reached here yesterday, from whom 
we received the foregoing account. 





Mobile, Oct. 19.—The weather continues warm and rainy, 
aud the city is still very healthy. Strangers are coming in, 
and old citizens are returning from their Northern tours daily. 
The business streets wear an animating appearance, but no- 
thing is doing further than receiving supplies of good from all 
quarters. The stocks, we anticipate will be full and large, 
and better assorted than for the last year or two, and at prices 
in accordances with the state of the times. We hope for a 
good and healthy business, but we cannot expect it to bea 
heavy one. 


Naval.—We understand that Commodore John Downes 
has been released from the command of the East India squad 
ron, if two ships can be called a squadron, in consequence of 
ill health—and that he will be succeeded by Captain Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones. 


Barnstable Whalers.—The enterprising citizens of Pro- 
vincetown, Mass. fitted out three brigs last spring for whaling. 
One of them arrived at home last week, nn an absence of 
oaly six months, with a cargo of 700 barels of sperm oil. She 
reported the other two, waich she left filling up, one of them 
having over 500 and the other 400, with a large whale along 

» Here is a cargo taken at sea in six months worth 
twenty thousand dollars. 


Uncas Monxment.— An effort is making in Norwich, Conn., 
to erect a monument to the memory of Uncas, the glory of 
Mohegan, the friend of the white man. The ladies of Nor- 
Wich, having waited a long time in vain for the gentlemen to 

on with the work, have under'aken the business, and avail- 

themselves of the occasion of the Whig Convention held 
there on the 15th ingt. got up a Fair of refreshments, in 


style, the nett proceeds of which amounted to the sum of 
312 dollars. 
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Gazette of the 17th inst. says: “ Abbut six atperits, 
of the levee and some of the public road in front of the town of 
Plaquemine, have been carried away by another slide of earth. 
The slide began about two hundred feet from the former one, 
so that there will be at least fifteen arpents of levee to be 
made to preserve the town and a great part of the parish on 
the right bank of the river from the danger of an overflowing. 
This second disaster took place on Friday last, and the ground 
still continues to settle. There now remains of the whole 
front of the town but a small point where boats can land, and 
if that slides, there will be no steamboat landing until high 
water. 

Bunker Hill Monument.—A gentleman of New-Orleans 
has added a donation of 10,000 dollars to those already an- 
nounced toward the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
which is deemed sufficient to complete the object. 


The State Bank of Illinois.—The Sangamo Journal says: 
Col. Mather has returned from New-York, and we believe it 


is now understood that the State Bank is ready to resume 
specie payments. It is also understood that the Bank of Illi- 
nois, and the Cairo Bank are ready to resume. They will 


wait, we presume the action of Banks in other States. 


Steamboat Lost.—On her passage from Brazos to the port 
of San Luis, in Texas, the steamboat Rodney foundered, and 
sunk in two fathoms water The carge consisted of two hun- 
dred and fourteen bales of cotton and a quantity of live oak. 
The loss of the boat is ascribed to her unseaworthy condition. 
The Captain is exhonerated from all censure or blame what- 
ever for the accident. All the cotton was saved. 


Nav 11.—The United States frigate Macedonian and sloop 
of war Concord, which left this port on the 18t2 inst. arrived 
at Norfolk on the 22d. They had a head wind almost all the 
way. J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq was a passenger in the 
Commodore’s cabin. These ships, says the Norfolk Herald, 
are a part of the West India Squadron, under the command 
of Captain Jesse Wilkinson, who will hoist his broad pen- 
nant on board the Macedonian, and sail in a few days for .he 
West India station. Capt. Shubrick, now in command, will 
remain and take charge of the Gosport Navy-Yard, to the 
command of which he has been appointed in the place of 
or cee Warrington, who takes his seat at the Navy 

oard. 


Trades Union.—The trial of certain jourpeymen shoema- 
makers in Boston, charged with a conspiracy, a Trades-Union 
“* Concern,” has resulted in a verdict of “ guilty.” The gist 
of the matter lay in the proof that the society attempted to 
fix prices fer others than themselves, aad attempted to coerce 
journeymen into membership with them. 


Indians—Some twenty of the Seminole chiefs were in New 
Orleans on the 20th inst, on their way from Arkansas to 
Florida. It was urderstood that they went loaded with 
presents, for the purpose of inducing their breihren who are 
yet in hostility to the whites, to join that portion of the tribe 
who have already been removed west of the Mississi spi. 


The First Snow.—Snow fell in Boston on Sunday nigh: 
and Monday morning to the depth of an inch or two. Its 
fall was accompanied by thunder and lightning, of the fir-t 
water. At New Bedford large hail stones fell, and the thun- 
der and lightning were terrific. In the interior of Connecticut 
snow fell to the depth of three inches. On the coast there was 
little or none: nor was there any thunder. 


Remarkable Accident to a Chemist.—On Monday last as 
Dr. David Palmer was delivering a lecture on chemistry, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. he inhaled some concentrated sulphuric acid, 
owing to the breaking of some of his apparatus. Soon af- 
terwards he was unable to breathe through his mouth or nose, 
ard an incision was made into his windpipe, by which means 
he was living on Tuesday morning, although there were faint 
hopes of his recovery. Heis President of the Medical School, 
and Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica in the Berk- 
shire Medical School. : 


Lunatics and Idiots.—Gov. Pennington, in his Message to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, states that the number of 
lunatics in the State, so far as ascertained, is 338, and the 
number of idiots 358. This is a fearful number, he adds, and 
the wretchedness of their condition should awaken our liveli- 
est interest. 


‘ The Florida War Ended.’—There seems 'o be a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for the present. General Armstrong has 
suspended active operations for a time, in consequence of an 
agreement between him and the Seminole chief to hold a ‘ talk’ 
on the 20th inst., at which time the chief says he is willing to 
make a treaty of peace, which he says shall not be ‘ spoiled,’ 
as the other treaties have been. It will probably be ‘ all talk 
and no cider.’ . 


Population of Wayne County.—It appears by the recent 
census, that 4 population of Wayne county is 42,098. In 
1535, it was 37,788. Increase in five years, 4,310. 


Another Fire.—The dwelling-house, steam mill, and out- 
houses ef Jesse L. Pool, in Elizabeth City, N.C. were de- 
stroyed by fire a few days since ; loss about 15,000. 
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, Louisiana.—The Fatal Dael.—A young fo 


l man named 
néctad with the Argus office, New-Orleans, was killed 
duel, near that city, a few days since. His adversary was a 

'renchman.. They fought with rifles, at sixty , and at 

e first fire the ball entered Sphon’s breast. Fie hes left a 
widowed mother dnd a sister. 

Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out in Salem, Washington 
County, in this State, on Friday evening last week in the sta- 
ble connected with the Salem Hotel, which des the ho- 
tel and all the out-buildings, and the session house of the 
Presbyterian Church, and whe houses of Mr. Seymour, James 
A. McFarland, and Elizabeth Proudfit, in all, t. There 
were in the stable 24 or 25 horses, of which only four were 
saved. The pi destroyed isimmense. The fice is sup- 
posed to have been the work of an incendiary. 

Vermont.—In the House of resentatives of Vermont 
on the 28d the treasurer re that the amount of the 
school fund, including interest up to October 19th, 1840, is 
$149,135.51. This was made in consequence of an 
application to loan $20,000 to the University of Vermont. 


C, W. James, of Cincinnati, Ohio, H. M. Lewts, aud M. Meexer, 
acting uader the direction ef Mr. James, are authorized to collect for 
us in the Wastern States. 

Mr. R. J. Woopwanrp is our Agent at St. Louis, Missouri. 


Married, 
In this city, Octobe: Nathaniel Rich . to Catharine H. 
ns r 26, Na ards, Esq, eo 


Octeber 96; Nathanicl Rogers of Charleston, to Mary Aun Des 
r athani ogers leston, to Ann ter 
vOsober 34, Dr i al d, of Maryland, Bond, 
r 24, Dr. Jesse i 1 to Anna Maria 
“daughter of Rev Dr. Bond ofthis city 
In Marcy, Oneida county, op the 14th inst. by the Rev. C. P. Shel- 
don, of Whitestown, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, of Clinton, to Miss Mary 
M. Lane, deughte: o: Mr. Thomas av of the former pirce. 
on = Lyme, Conn. Octuber 28, M. W. Comstock to Sarah Ann 
riswold. 


con- 
ina 














Died, 
In this city, October 23, Nathaniel G, Minturn, aged 55 years. 
October 23, William F. Pell, 61. Michael Sexton, 53. 
October 25, Wm. G. W oolsey, U. 8. Navy, 42. 
Ociober 2%, Margaret Watson Brown, 24. 
October 27, Mary Hazelton, wife of Samuel H»zelton, 55. 
October 28, Theodore Meyer, 61. 


Witham Gallaway, 71. 
In Broeklyn, October 25, - Sarah Boyer, 30. October 24, Wil- 
liam Swift, 21. 


In Baltimore, @ctober 22, Rev. Nelson Roed, 89. 


7 MISS DINGLEY gives Lessons on the Piano Forte, and in 
Sincinc—on the most modern and approved Methods. 

For Terms, etc., apply at No. 69 Beekman-street. 

References - Professors Heinricn, BaGiowt, and SCHARFENBERG 


TO PRINTERS. 

A first rate opportunity is now offered to a practical man in the 
purchase of pari of a valuable Printing establishment in the Western 
or central part of New-York. It is situated in one of the most flour- 
ishing towns and counties in the State and would be disposed of, if 
applied for soon, at a great bargain. Tolitics, Administration. For 
further information inquire of the editor of the New-Yorker, or ad- 
dress him post paid. 

7 The NEW-YORKER, Quarto Edition, can be obtained from 
the commencement of its IXth Volume (March 20, 1840,) by early ap- 
plication at this office. It contains the whole ef the admirable new 
stury of ‘Master Humphrey's Clock,’ by the author of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &c. &c. so far as it has yet been published ; 
and it will be given as fast as it reaches this country until completed. 

A careful selection of the best Literature of the Day—anot alene of 
the lighter, but in good part of the more substantial cast—is weekly 
given, with Original Papers from able pens, and a faithful summary 
of all important Political and General Intelligence, Foreign and Do- 
mestic. For readers of cultivated minds and pure taster, and to all 
persons who would preserve an agreeable record of the Political, Lit- 
erary, and Miscellaneous features of the times, the Editors strive and 
hope to render The New-Yorker equal in merit and interest to any 
other journal in the country. 

Price $3 per annum in advance fer the Quarto, $2 for the Folio or 
common newspaper edition. Address 

ct. 10, 1840. H. GREELEY & CO. Publishers, 30 Ann-st. N. Y. 

a7 A NEW GALLERY of ancient and modern origina) Italiax 
Paintings in a spacious and well lighted room, is now ready for the 
reception of visitors at 333 Broadway, coruer of Anthony street, which 
has been refitted for the purpose, under the direction of Mr. G. Clark. 
1t comprises over three hundred Oil Paintings, executed by the mort 
celebrated masters in Europe, and selected from a still larger collec- 
tion with great care, to admit nothing which could offend the most 
scrupulous delicacy. No idea of their beauty and value can be formed 
without several inspections which will amply repay the trouble of a 
visit—Among them are the productions ef Michee! Angelo, Raphael, 
Guido, Coreggiv, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian Domenichine, &c.&c 
Also, at the same place, is another Gallery, whore may be seen the 
Venus receiving the Apple, by Tenerari, a pupil ef Canova, of the. 
fiuest Carrara marble, apd alarge number of paintings of Venuses, 
Dianas, &c. Goddesses by the mest celebrated masters.—Both Gal- 
leries will be open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. till 10 P.M. 
Admittance te cach 25 cents. Mouthly tickets $1. Catalogues 12) 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


KOERNER’S BATTLE PRAYER. 
THE WORDS BY THEODORE KOERNER, THE CELEBRATED GERMAN POET— THE MUSIC BY HIMMEL. 


From ‘Burschen Melodies,’ in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for October. 
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I. 
Father, I call on thee! 


Clouds from the thunder-voiced cannon enveil me, 
Lightnings are flashi+g, Deatn’s thick darts assail re; 
Ruiter of batt es, [ cali on thee !— 


Father, O, lead thuu me! 


il 
Father, O. lead thou me! 


Lead me to victory, or to death lead me; 
With joy [ acc+pt what thou hast decreed me. 


God, as thou wilt, se lead thou me 
God, I acknowledge thee! 
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God, I acknowledge thee ! 
Where, in still autumn, the sear leaf is falling, 
Where peals the battle its thunders appalling ; 
Fount of all grace, [ acknowledge thee! 
Father, O bless thou me! 


iv 


Father, O bless thou me! 
Into thy hand my soul [ resign, Lord; 
Deal, as thou wilt, with the life that is thine, Lord. 
; Living or dying, O, bless thou me! 
Father, I praise thy name! 





THE SWORD SONG. 


WRITTEN BY KOERNER, A FEW HOURS BEFORE HIS DEATH—MUSIC COMPOSED BY VON WEBER. 
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Thou Swerd se cheerly shining, What are thy 
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1. 
Thou Sword so cheerly shining, 
What are thy gieams divining ? 
Look st lixe a friend on me; 
Triumphs my «oul in thee. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


it. 

**] love my brave knight dearly, 
Therefore I shine so cheerly. 
Borne by a gallant knight, 
Triumphs the sword so bright.” 

Hurrah ! &c. 
Itt. 
Yes, trusty Sword, I love thee ; 
A true knight thon shalt prove me. 
As my beloved, my bride, 
I'l lead thee forth in pride. 
Hurrah! &c, 
Iv. 
“ My iron-life, clear-raying, 
I gave it to thy swaying. 
O, come. and fetch thy bride ! 
Lead, lead me forth in pride !” 
Hurreh! &. 





gleams 





v. 
The festal trump is blaring, 
The bridal dance preparing. 
Wher cannon shake the glen, 
I'll come and fetch thee then. 
Hurrah! &c. 
VI. 

“O, blest embrace that frees me! 
My hope impatient sees thee. 
Come, bridegroam, fetch thou me ; 
Waits the bright wreath for thee?” 

Hurrah! &c. 
vit. 
Why in thy sheath art ringing, 
Thou iron soul, fire-flinging 1? 
So wild with bartie’s glee, 
Why ray’st thou eagerly? 
Hurrah! &c. 
Vill. 

“I in my sheath am ringing ; 

1 from my sheath am springing ; 
Wild, wild with batide’s glee, 
Ray I so eagerly.” 

Hurrah! &c. 
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Triactphe 


a friend 
e on me; 


1x. 
Remain, remain within, | we ; 
Why court the dust and din, love 7 
Wait in thy chamber small, 
Wait till thy true knight call. 
Horrah! &c. 


“Then, speed thee, true knight, speed 


To love's fair garden lead me; [thee 

Show me the roses red, 

Death's crimson-blooming bed.” 
Hurrah! &c. 


x1. 
Then, from thy sheath come free thee ! 
Come, feed mine eye to see thee ! 
Come, come, my sword, my bride, 
I lead thee forth in pride ! 
Hurrah! &c. 
xu. 
“ How glorious is the free air! 
How whirls the dance with glee there ! 
Glorrous, in sun array'd, 
Gleams, bridal-bright, the blade.” 
Hurrah ! &. 
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v. 
Father, I praise thy name ! 


Not for earth’s wealth or dominion contend we ; 
The hohest rights of the Freeman defend we. 
Victor or vanquish'd, praise [ thee ! 


God, in thy name | trust! 
v 


‘. 
God, in thy name I trust! 


When in loud thunder my death-note is knelling, 
When from my veins t' e red blood is welling, 
God, in thy holy name I trust! 


Father, I call on thee! 








in thee. Hurrah! Hurrah! Murrah! 
seul 
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xu. 
Then up, true Ritter German, 
Ye gallant sons of Hermann! 
Beats the knight's heart so warm, 
With "s true love in his arm : 
Hurrah! &c. 


XIN, 

With stolen looks divining, 

Thou, on my left, wert shining. 

Now on my right, my bride, 

God leads thee forth in pride. 
Hurrah! &c. 


xv. 
Then press a kiss of fire on 
The bridal mouth of iron. 
Let weal or wo betide. 
Cure’d whoso leaves his bride! 
Hurrah ! &e, 
xvi. 
Now, break thou forth in singing, 
Thou iron-bride, fire- flinging ! 





Walk forth in joy and pride ! 
Hurrah ! thou irgn-bride ! 
Hurrah! &c. 
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